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BOSTON, APRIL 26, 1923 


The Dangerous Trades 


ALKING DOWN THE STREET the other 
day where a steel tower was being built, 
we saw men like birds steadying themselves on 
girders which at that distance, 380 feet from the 


ground, looked like delicate tracery of lace. How 
much room did those men have to walk? Not more 
than ten inches—sometimes less. It was their 
business to take the huge steel beams from the 
cranes, fit them exactly in their places so that 
the rivet holes exactly coincided, and bolt them 
fast with red-hot bolts. Not a nice job, nor an 
enviable one, truly. Nerves! A man can have 
no nerves at that height, and on that spidery foot- 
ing. Do men ever fall? Yes. Now and then a 
girder slips; or a girder-setter, known to be as 
steady as a clock, suddenly loses his nerve, glances 
down—they are told not to glance down—and falls. 
But his mate steps along and adjusts the girder 
from the crane, for the work must not be allowed 
to stop. 

If you and I were doing that sort of treacherous 
work, we would want good pay. In fact it would 
take more than generous wages to persuade most 
of us to spend our working lives balanced between 
life and death. The natural place for man’s feet 
is the surface of the earth. When he has them 
fixed anywhere else, he feels restless, out of place. 
His mind is not at peace until he is back again 
with mother earth. Wages have again taken an 
upward trend; but they ought to go up in some 
occupations, notably that of the girder-setters. 
Many workmen are already getting more than they 
deserve or have capacity to earn. But workers 
who risk life on locomotives, high buildings, in 
quarries, mines, and chemical factories, on vessels 
at sea, in bridge construction, as policemen in the 
rough-and-tumble street brawl, as firemen on burn- 
ing houses, should be paid for the chance they take. 
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The world owes them a good living as much as it 
does those of us who write, preach, teach, or direct 
industry; and much more than it owes the idle 
scions of wealth and privilege who are among the 
chief complainers when wages advance. 


The Federation’s Function 


HE DIFFERENCE between the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Federation of Religious 
Liberals is an interesting subject at this moment, 
The former is powerfully organized and effective 
in the application of spiritual principles to the so- 
cial order. The latter has come into what seems 
a real working existence with the election of Rey. 
Curtis W. Reese as executive secretary and the es- 
tablishment of headquarters in Chicago. 

The Federal Council is now and will be orthodox 
in its religious doctrines, because its constituents 
of the evangelical churches will admit no true 
freedom in theology; but in its practical work in 
industry, politics, and race relations it will con- 
tinue to be what many quiet persons would call 
radical. Its leaders bring the full measure of the 
compulsory authority of Christ (who is God for 
them) to bear upon problems that beset us; and, 
as Walter Rauschenbusch taught the churches once 
for all, there is no stay or limit in the social teach- 
ing of Jesus. The laity in the orthodox churches 
are already well advanced in the acceptance of the 
tremendous meaning of the gospel in our common 
problems. 


What the Council has been able to say, for ex- 


ample, about the twelve-hour day in industry, the 
treatment of the Negroes, the international duties 
of this country, has been effectual in extraordinary 
measure. The Council seems destined to become 
not less, but more powerful. Its headquarters in 
Washington are regarded as an institution ; indeed, 
the enemies of the Council call it another bloc. 
Thus, the social force of religion seems much in 
the hands of this great body of twenty-two millions 
of people. 

What of the liberal Federation? Our heart is 
not less in a social gospel applied, but our peculiar 
duty, it seems to us, lies in another direction. Our 
particular business may well be to liberalize reli- 
gious belief, to get down to the common, catholic 
essentials of spiritual truth, to find the common 
bond of.all phases of thinking among all the people 
in the world. .We have the greater, the more inward 
service to our hand, it seems to us, because back of 
all.good work for a better world there must. be a 
sound body of ideas, and back of these ideas must 
be a unity of spirit to give them vitality and force 
and direction. That is a general law of the spirit- 
ual life. ; 

Christianity to-day is greatly in need of a world 
creed. As a fact, organized Christianity is re- 
garded in the East as an Occidental sect of the one 
universal religion. As such it is untrue to the 
ideal of Jesus and an enemy in some part of world 
unity. It takes sides against the East, and makes 
no concerted and respectful effort to understand 
the East and build the spirit of brotherhood. The 


oh. 


— 


genuine. 
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or attempted before again and again. 


Federation of Religious Liberals breathes the spirit 
of universality. It presents religion as the perfect 
central element which humanity has the capacity 
to nurture and use for the good of the world. By 
organizing those who are liberal, by publicity, 


‘meetings, bringing to the fore notable personalities, 


and a pervasive spiritual fervor in all things, the 
Federation may carry on in a way to aid the 
Federal Council and speed the Commonwealth of 
Mankind, the Kingdom of God. 


Our Troubled Minds 


Me IS FULL of changes, but man remains 
just man from one age to another. There is 
nothing old, nothing new, in the essentials of 
human nature. The same sorrows, ambitions, long- 
ings, and prayers have continued down to this 
day from earliest times. In the larger interests it 
is true. Every work we are now doing to rebuild 
the shattered world, for example, has been done 
In the per- 
sonal experiences of people there is also the same 
round of concerns and trials that one will find 
described in minute detail in the diaries of the 
fathers of the early centuries. Saint Augustine, 
for one, reveals the common individual’s story, and 
in the business of setting up a universal empire, 
Alexander, Charlemagne, and Napoleon all sought 
the same end if not in the same way as the leaders 
of our own age. 

It is good for us to repeat this truth to our- 
selves from time to time, lest we get the notion 
that the world began with us. 


world and in which we take supreme pride; we 
mean .also the more intimate disappointments and 
sorrows that enter into our lives and are little 
known even by our neighbors. Such troubles are 
The strongest person is not able to go 
through with them alone. One may speak of being 
the master of his fate, but it is not true that any 
man ever bore his portion upon a solitary heart 
as well as he might have done with the understand- 
ing sympathy of his kinsfolk and friends. The 
social compact is a great necessity. 

We are set in a world of law and certitude; but 
our lot is also cast in the fitful play of accident 
and misfortune. We cannot control our affairs 
small or great even by the most meticulous regard 
for duty, because other people are always a, part 
of our transactions and they will do as they will. 
Excellent adjustments are difficult. The lack of 
them is what makes the sadness in the world. 
That is why Jesus is exalted in human experience. 
He is archetype of man the sufferer. 

In the ministry of the church nothing comes 
before its power to heal and assuage. After all 


the sound doctrines have been learned, and a per- 


fect system of belief has been established, there 
will remain not less but rather more demand for 
something deeper. As Paulsen, the church his- 
torian, said, “Whatever temple science may build, 


there will always need to be hard by a Gothic 
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chapel for wounded souls.” People want peace, 
assurance, and friendship. That is what the church 
is dedicated to give them. It is the most tender 
service and the most difficult that we can per- 
form with one another. How to do it right is a 
most precious gift. 

It seems to us the first thing for us to know is 
that our natures are made to bear our burdens, 
that we cannot grow without them. There can be - 
no strength of character without spiritual exer- 
cise by meeting life’s recurring problems. That 
is what life is. In his memoirs Li Hung Chang 
quotes from his diary which he kept during the 
Boxer Rising in 1900. He was viceroy of China. 
“My wife,” he says, “declares that I shall become 
insane over these troubles. She is wrong. I 
should go insane if I had nothing to bother me. 
To have something to worry over keeps my mind 
in its normal state.” That is the fact. Our minds 
are made for troubles. Job knew it, but not so 
well as we do. Within due limits, the cares of 
life are indispensable. The service that religion 
performs is first, to increase our readiness to meet 
whatever may befall, second, to go forth to life 
and take a share when a brother is too heavily 
laden, and third, to train us in the right spirit 
and understanding, so that whatever the day may 
bring forth it will find us undaunted, unafraid, 
and calm. This is life and the mastery of it. 


Notes 


Ordinarily Unitarians do not proscribe dancing, 
considering it a legitimate method of relaxation 
and enjoyment. But when young couples dance 
continuously seventy and eighty hours in the 
attempt to make records; when they perform such 
insane feats as to dance the limit of time in one 
State, dance into a taxicab, continue to dance while 
the cab is going to the ferry, dance out and onto 
the ferry-boat, dance on the boat while it is cross- 
ing the river to another State, dance into a taxicab 
on the farther shore, and so on to the dance-hall 
in the other State where the law is more flexible, 
it is time to enter a vigorous protest. Finally, it 
is the young people themselves who will see the 
ridiculous folly of this record-breaking dance craze, 
and correct the abuse. 


How many of us ever planted a tree? Most of 
the States have a day in the spring which is set 
apart for the conservation of the trees. America 
has passed the time when it can be prodigal of 
timber lands. If our descendants are to have the 
blessing of trees and forest lands, we, now, must 
not only perfect measures for saving the forests, 
but plant trees. Each year sees prodigious waste. 
The record for 1922 in Massachusetts shows forty- 
two fires, which destroyed 85,000 acres, causing 
$500,000 damage, the expenditure of $100,000 to 
fight the fires, the loss of 122 buildings and five 
human lives. This loss can be duplicated in sev- 
eral other States, and where the forests are par- 
ticularly heavy, exceeded. Conclusion: Plant a_ 


tree. 
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Americans to Develop the New Turkey 


HAT MANY REGARDED as an 

empty phrase became an interna- 
tional factor of importance last week, 
when it became apparent that in Great 
Britain and France the announcement that 
the Grand National Assembly at Angora 
had ratified the Chester concession had 
been received with resentment. In speak- 
ing of the concession—known .as the Otto- 
man-American Development Company, in- 
corporated under the laws of Delaware— 
Dr. Ibrahim Fouad Bey, who arrived 
from Angora only a few days before the 
ratification as “unofficial observer” 
in behalf of the Assembly, told the 
writer that Turkey had suffered se- 
verely from financial and business 
arrangements with foreign capital- 
ists of imperialistic affiliations, and 
that in the future Turkey would 
confide her business interests to 
business men, and not to diplomats, 
likely to be followed by foreign war- 
ships. “Turkey is entering into this 
agreement with a group of Ameri- 
eans in preference to Huropeans,” 
he said, “because with Europeans 
financial participation means an ulti- 
mate demand for political control. 
Most of the troubles which my coun- 
try has encountered at Lausanne 
are the result of hitching up busi- 
ness dealings with European politi- 
eal control. We Turks believe that 
America will help us to develop our 
country without seeking to invade 
our sovereign rights.” Even while 
Fuad Bey, a mild-mannered, olive- 
skinned, well-knit man, was making 
the prediction that the concession 
would be approved by the Assembly, 
eame the cable message from An- 
gora that the ratification was an 
accomplished fact. Then the storm 
broke out in France and Great Brit- 
ain. The contention advanced in 
behalf of French and British finan- 
ciers was that rights as to oil, 
railroads, mines, and similar un- 
developed resources granted to Admiral 
Colby M. Chester, Gen. George W. Goe- 
thals, Kermit Roosevelt, and their Ameri- 
ean and Turkish associates were null 
and void because some of them had 
previously been granted to Europeans. 
Specific mention was made especially of 
the oil fields of Mosul, to which Great 
Britain laid emphatic claim at the first 
conference of Lausanne, even to the ex- 
tent of expressing her willingness to fight 
if it should prove necessary. There were 
no official utterances on the mooted ques- 
tion, however, either from the British or 
French Foreign Offices or from the State 
Department at Washington. 

In the meanwhile there was a scurry 
in the financial district and the news- 
paper offices of New York to find out 
definitely what the instrument that had 
been made an international fact at Angora 
actually provides. It was gathered from 
statements made by Dr. Fuad Bey that 
the Ottoman American Development Com- 
pany had obtained the right to exploit 
the oil resources of Mosul and possibly 


the even greater riches of Van and of 
Erzaroum; to construct railroad lines 
aggregating 4,000 miles, to connect Angora 
with the Black and Mediterranean Seas; 
and that this latter grant included the 
right to develop a strip of twenty miles 
on either side of the lines. But the 
incorporators of the Company remained 
strictly silent on the scope of their acqui- 
sition. It became plain, however, from 
the volume of foreign discussion and pro- 
tests that immediately followed the publi- 
eation of the bulletin from Angora, that 


Keystone Photograph 


HE TAKES BUSINESS INTO TURKEY 


Admiral Chester obtains a great “concession’’ and 


European diplomats do not like it 


matters of considerable moment were in- 
volved—the right to exploit Asia Minor 
for the benefit of both the American 
investors and the Turkish people, as the 
suave, restrained, and mild-mannered 
Fuad Bey put in his soft voice. 

The replies to the criticism and denun- 
ciation from foreign sources did not come 
from the State Department. The For- 
eign Office at Washington, like those of 
London and Paris, maintained a strictly 
non-committal attitude during the verbal 
storm. The rejoinder came from Admiral 
Chester in a speech he made at the 
dinner given in New York on Friday 
evening in honor of Fuad Bey by the 
Federated American Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Near Hast. Admiral Chester 
had practically nothing to say about the 
provisions of the concession. He even 
admitted he knew little about them. But 
what the retired naval officer of distinc- 
tion did have to say brought his audience 
into an uproar of enthusiasm. “We have 
the complete backing of the Turkish Goy- 
ernment,’ he announced, “and we stand 


prepared to fight all comers for our rights 
under the vote of the Assembly.” The 
complement to this unqualified declaration 
of a purpose to hold granted rights made 
by the Admiral came from Dr. Ibrahim 
Fuad Bey. Without raising his voice or 
banging the table, as the Admiral had 
done, the delegate from the Angora As- 
sembly, who had been called “the eyes, 
the ears, and the mouth of the Assembly”. 
in America, added through his interpreter, 
“The Assembly has ratified the concession 
by its vote, and no power on earth can 
compel it to change its purpose.” 

In all the statements issued, 
either by Fuad Bey or in behalf 
of the incorporators of the Ottoman- 
American - Development Company 
through its secretary, Zia Bey of 
Boston, it was made plain that the 
Turks are anxious to begin with the 
least possible delay the work of 
building up their country from the 
bottom; that the Turkish Govern- 
ment had given the Americans a 
little the better of the bargain be- 
cause it was determined to lose no 
time in the reconstruction, and that 
the rights granted to the Americans 
are free and unencumbered, inas- 
much as no conflicting concessions 
had been granted to any other for- 
eigners by any individual or body 
in Turkey having the legal or the 
moral authority to do so. 

Some significant political consid- 

. erations came to view as the dis- 
cussion on this side of the Atlantic 
went on. Utterances by both Ameri- 
can and Turkish beneficiaries of the 
concession indicated the purpose of 

Turkey to reject finally any rem- 

nant of the right of foreign control 

in Turkey known as the capitula- 
tions. Admiral Chester, at the New 

York dinner last Friday, made the 

declaration that he would exert him- 

self to the utmost in an effort to 

convince the State Department that 

the United States ought to abandon its 
demand for the continuation of the capitu- 
lations, which it advanced emphatically 
through Ambassador Child at the first 
conference at Lausanne. His assurances 
were received with demonstrative satis- 
faction by both his Turkish and his 
American hearers. It was made evident 
that the Turks regard the capitulations 
as an effective barrier to the independence 
of their country and to the maintenance 
of the peace of the world, and that the 
Turkish delegation at the second confer- 
ence of Lausanne will spare no effort, 
including a possible breakdown of the 
conference, to obtain the repeal of the 
eapitulations. 

The connection between Turkey’s basic 
desire for a complete freedom from Bu- 
ropean control and the granting of impor- 
tant rights to American capital in Turkey 
thus became apparent. There is no rea- 
son to surmise representatives of the 
Ottoman-American Development Company 
—there are several of them in Turkey 
now—will play their part, directly and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Our Rummage Sale 


H. G. DURYEE 


cally and sometimes otherwise. But there is one 

matter on which we are whole-heartedly agreed—the 
place of the rummage sale in the scheme of our civic activities. 
North Side and South Side, the rummage sale is our most 
trusted instrument of philanthropy, second in popularity only 
to the church sociable. 

As early as November we may begin to look for signs. 
Somebody says to Somebody Else, “I hear the Neighborhood 
House is in need of a new range,” or “Have you heard that 
the Whatsoevers are planning to buy more beds for the Chil- 
dren’s Home?” or “The Woman’s Club wants to found another 
scholarship.” And we know what it means. We await no 
formal invitation before seeking the attic.. It seems impossible, 
we think, that there should be anything left in that attic, 
and yet—yes, there is Great-uncle Joseph’s black broadcloth 
coat. We have kept it for sentiment’s sake, and the moths 
have made faint traceries in certain places, and its lines are 
not those of to-day; but it might be made over for a boy—yes, 
it shall go! Aunt Matilda’s stout petticoats were sacrificed 
during the war, but there is her muff. It is rather small, but 
some child— ‘The hunt is on, and in the end we find we have 


W * ARE A MILL TOWN, divided by a river, geographi- 


bagged a tidy number of treasures to which we thought our- 


selves inseparably attached. 

The rummage sale has uncanny powers. Bold schemes that 
in sober moments we would scout as impracticable we embark 
on blithely; responsibilities that in unheated reason would 
assure us were entirely out of our line we accept with only 
a feeble inner protest which we snub into silence, because 
we know that a committee will meet and after due deliberation 
state calmly, ‘‘Well, then, it is decided that we hold a rummage 
sale.’ And thereafter, as simply and surely as any of the 
ordered processes of nature, some one lends us a store free 
of charge; some one else pays for the heat and light; several 
some ones bring us the offerings in team or automobile; other 
some ones stand ready to sort and sell—and there we are! 

The sale may last a week or only a few days, but each night 
when we have stacked the nickels and dimes and quarters, and 
spread out the dollar bills, and added them all up, we say 
That is what we always say, 
whether the total turns out to be five dollars or fifty. For 
a rummage sale is like a contribution plate and benediction 
combined,—it gives gladness to the spirit and sustenance to 
the treasury. We have acquired merit and money at the same 
time and incidentally lightened the labors of spring cleaning. 
Moreover, we have laid up treasure in the way of experience 
that taps our sense of humor pleasantly. For instance, there 
is the memory of the small boy and the magazines. He had 
hovered about the table of books and magazines with what 
appeared to be an absorbing interest in literature. The one 
who served at the table questioned him, but he seemed shy. 
Finally he bought a bundle of magazines at a reduced rate 
and departed. Later he came back and secured another bundle 
on even more adyantageous terms, and still later he came 
back once more and bought the entire residue of periodicals 
for five cents, the price being a glad recognition of so seem- 
ingly insatiable a thirst for knowledge. 

“You'll have a lot to read,” said the lady in charge, with 
approval not unmixed with curiosity. 

“T ain’t goin’ to read ’em,” replied the youthful investor, 
somewhat scornfully, as he backed away with his bulging load. 
“T’m sellin’ ’em to the junk man—ten cents a pile!” 

And there is that set of immortal lambrequins. Four times 
has its original donor encountered it, as a whole or in part. 
Once in its diminished proportions it had become a bureau 


scarf; once it clothed a sofa pillow; and the last time it had 
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fallen to the humble estate of a soiled-clothes bag. Now she 
hopefully awaits its next reincarnation. 

Some there are among us who still recall with mixed emo- 
tions the tragedy of the coat of our minister’s wife. It was 
a brand new coat, the gift of a devoted parish, and she wore 
it for the second time when she took her turn at a rummage 
sale. The store was hot, and she took off the coat and hung 
it up. She became absorbed in her task. The hours flew. 
Helpers came and went; customers also. At last it was closing 
time. Our minister’s wife turned to get her coat; it was 
gone—sold by one not of our parish, as a great bargain! 

And one of us at least cherishes the memory of a motherly 
Irish woman who looked long and longingly at a hat with 
big and glowing flowers. So often did she return and finger 
the tag with wistful renunciation, that at last the price was 
reduced to twenty-five cents. Whereupon she fished down 
among the voluminous folds of a petticoat and brought forth 
a pocketbook bulging with bills! 

“My!” exclaimed the lady who had been moved to make 
the reduction. “You've got a lot of money there.” 

“Well,” replied the purchaser, ‘it takes a lot to pay the 
taxes.” 

Taxes and a rummage sale! MDoesn’t that shed a cheerful 
light on economics? Indeed, a student of economics might 
do worse than put in a few hours at a rummage sale as ob- 
server. The number of comfortably dressed men and women 
who toss the wearing apparel over in neryous eagerness is 
illuminating. A man as well dressed as the men folks of our 
own family wants a pair of trousers, and comes back several 
times in search of them. He is not to be suited with just any 
pair, and it turns out that he is a machinist, drawing, no 
doubt, a salary that at least compasses a Victrola and Liberty 
Bonds, and, thriftily, he wants the trousers to wear at his work 
in the shop. 

A little mother with coat and hat of the present moment’s 
style looks anxiously at underclothing and finally goes away 
with several sets of union suits for a child. Pleasure shines 
in her eyes as she pays for them and says, 

“T couldn’t begin to afford such a fine quality if they were 
new.” — 

A young woman in furs and faun-colored kid gloves buys 
a linen crash dress with overskirt, and remarks with a smile, 

“That's real linen, and it will make wonderful luncheon 
sets.” 

No rummage sale is ever without the visitor who is on the 
lookout for an antique. If it is a professional and a man, 
he has a casual manner but an alert eye. One comprehensive 
glance has told him if there are possibilities, and if he sees 
one he makes straight for it with uneager directness. His 
prospects are growing annually less bright, but sometimes, when 
he departs, an old engraving or colored print is under his 
arm, and the one who sold it to him wonders “why any one 
wants that old thing!” If she ever encounters it in an antique 
store and sees the price marked on it, she might be enlightened. 
Now and then a valuable piece of furniture or china thus 
slips away, but we are growing more respectful toward our 
ancestral left-overs. Those of us who sort and mark tie con- 
tents of basket and box and express wagon, may be counted 
on to say of the not-too-badly-cracked luster pitcher, “Why, 
I can use that,” or of the broken-leaved mahogany table routed 
out from a dark corner in some cellar: “What are you going 
to ask for that? Three dollars? It’s a shame to let it go 
for that. I'll give four, and Jim can fix it up.” 

The really poor are saddening, and there is one type that 
brings depression—the man old and uncared-for. With him, 
pins take the place of buttons; his overcoat, never any too 
thick or weatherproof, is faded to a dreary shabbiness; his 
hat is greasy around the band; his shoes are run down at 
the heel; his trousers are frayed around the edges. Written 
on his face in unhealthy color, flabby contour, and dull eyes 
is the Grading Master’s mark, “A failure.” How could he be 
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otherwise, we are moyed to think, with that physiognomy ? 
And yet, remembering Harold Begbie’s “Twice Born Men,” 
should we despair? At any rate, it is for him that we do our 
patient best, unsorting sorted piles of vests, turning coats this 
way and that, misreading price-marks or even boldly removing 
them and substituting ones of smaller figures. And if later 
we see him shuffle away from the shoe table with a bundle 
under his arm that by its size and knobbly shape should fit 
him, we are duly uplifted. 

If the people who buy arouse mixed emotions, no less do the 
things people send to be pought. Great-uncle Joseph’s broad- 
coat is an example. Why do we think any one will buy hats 
of ‘vintages’ so old that they may have been worn by the 
earliest readers of Godey’s Lady’s Book? Or marble-top center 
tables that have not even the redeeming virtue of antiquity? 
Or pictures whose stained surfaces so openly proclaim the 
donator’s sigh, “There, thank goodness, I’ve got rid of that.” 
Or even—oh, zest of memory!—eyen a transformation with 
attendant switch ! 

We send forth nutmeg graters that won’t grate, and cups 
without saucers and saucers without cups, and fire extinguishers 
that would take an entire fire department and a Sherlock 
Holmes to operate. 

The thrilling thing is that most of them are bought—even 
the transformation—with alacrity. 

Is it that immemorial itch for a bargain that most of us 
possess? Or do those derelicts arouse some dormant strain 
of imagination? 

“TI may not be any good as a fire extinguisher, but couldn’t 
Johnny use me in his wireless?’ Is it some such whisper as 
that the fond mother hears? A nickel or a dime risked and 
perhaps there has been acquired a treasure whose value no 
one else suspects! 

Not only shoes for the poor and clothes for the needy, I 
contend, is what gives the rummage sale its hold, but a 
subtler commerce of the spirit. 

When the last night, in whose rather feverish hours benevo- 
lence has gone a little to our heads and we have sold six hats 
for five cents and a market-basket of collars for ten, has 
joined the ranks of other “last nights,” we call in the junk man. 

The junk man is our stand-by. He greets us like an old 
and indulgent friend. He has cleared us up so many times 
that he bears a manner of intimacy toward us—and the junk. 
He doesn’t lift his shoulders and spread out his hands and 
shake his head and so make us feel abashed before him—our 
junk man doesn’t, now. He used to, before he had learned 
our ways. But now he smiles sympathetically and not without 
hope as he gazes on the doleful remnants—and offers what 
he will. There was a time when his offers pained and sur- 
prised us, but that was before we had sought other junk men 
or tried to have the donors of certain articles assume responsi- 
bility for their disposal. Now we conclude our interview with 
him in entire amicableness. He will take the ungainly marble- 
top table, and the wooden bedstead with numerous slats miss- 
ing, and the stove that has miraculously held together while 
being brought to us. And he has a wife and children who will 


come and gather up what is left of the offerings that no one 


wanted at any price, and will sweep up afterward. 

“Yes, yes, ladies,’ he assures us with an animation that 
happily matches his accent, “you will see! We will leave 
it as clean as if you never were here, an’ we ask nottings.” 

Thus our rummage sale ends as it began, on a pleasantly 
altruistical note. 

We who have served together go our several ways, friendli- 
ness warming our hearts. We shall, no doubt, differ heatedly 
in the future over taxes and the forty-eight-hour law and our 
street commissioner, but underneath our disagreements will 
run the memory of a time when we saw our opponents in 
another light, when we knew them as kindly fellow-workers. 
Indeed, there are some of us who think that the greatest bar- 
gain of all to be found at a rummage sale is its friendliness. 
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As Others See Us 


Being the Notes of a facts taken down by Mrs. 
Ruth B. Storer, in Emory M.E. Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., delivered by 
the Local Minister 


REV. W. WOFFORD T. DUNCAN 


“Tell us therefore, What thinkest thou?’—Mart, xxii. 17. 


SERIES OF SERMONS on Christian denominations 

is incomplete without Unitarianism. Unitarians are 

not pagans, because they teach “the Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Man, and the Leadership of Jesus.” 
They do not belong with the Jews, because they teach Jesus 
as a saviour of mankind. They do not belong with the Roman 
Catholics, since they teach that man’s reason should be used 
in the things of religion, and that no authority should inter- 
vene between a man and his God. Roman Catholicism and 
Unitarianism are the two poles in relation to each other. 
Unitarianism is a logical outcome of the freedom of thought 
which Protestantism promotes. 

There is no place, then, for Unitarians except in the group 
of Christian Protestant churches, since they are a Christian 
denomination, and should be so recognized. The last Chris- 
tian martyrs in England were Unitarians who died for the 
cause of freedom in religion. 

The big mistake made by many denominations of Protestant 
churehes has been a tendency toward Roman Catholicism, 
expressed in a spirit of intolerance, and a tendency to dictate 
in matters of religion. When Billy Sunday consigned Hmerson 
and Channing to hell, he was practicing Roman intolerance. 

Unitarians teach that Truth rather than Doctrine is the 
vital matter. Doctrine is the approach to Truth, and the 
Truth behind the doctrine of the Trinity is the Personality 
of God, and Unitarians approach that truth through the doc- 
trine that the Trinity is three different aspects of the Divine 
Personality rather than three distinct personalities. They felt 
that this doctrine was confusing and impractical and so pre- 
ferred a simpler statement or approach to the thought of God. 

One reason why many people have-had no trouble with this 
doctrine is that they have accepted a ready-made religion, 
and thought little about it. It would be a good thing for 
every one to think on these things for himself. 

Unitarians do not believe that man fell in Adam’s sin and 
so incurred the hatred or wrath of God. They believe in a 
God of love and that such a God would not punish mankind 
for that which he did not do, any more than you or I would 
be willing to make an innocent person suffer for the crime of 
another. In his boyhood, William Ellery Channing went to 
chureh with his father and heard of the wrath of God toward 
disobedient man. He was unable to understand how his father 
could smile on the way home unless he simply didn’t believe 
what the preacher had said. 

Channing grew up a frail, delicate man, but he gave ci 
self heart and soul to the task of teaching that God is a 
loving Father, and he thus contributed greatly to the change 
of thought which has come in all Protestantism. 

Most of the New England poets were Unitarians, which 
many people cannot understand. It is because Unitarianism 
was a cultural, a refined and intellectual religion in a day 
when so-called orthodoxy was supremely doctrinal and dis- 
counted the esthetic and cultural in religion. This gives the 
broad and upward view which makes poets. 

The Unitarians of Boston once employed, to conduct their 
sailors’ mission, Father Edward Taylor, a Methodist seaman 
who was uneducated in the common acceptance of that term, 
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but who was a literary and spiritual genius. In so doing they 

proved how liberal and free from prejudice they were. Father 
i Taylor was taken to task by his orthodox friends for his 
friendship with Emerson, and he well said that if Emerson 
went to hell he would change the climate, and emigration would 
set that way. 

‘The Unitarianism of New England was pre-eminently a 

rotest against high Calvinism, which has now largely been 
abandoned—in theory at least—by the Calvinistic churches 
of to-day. 

In our Methodist Hymnal we have five hymns by the English 
Unitarian Sir John Bowring, the best-known of which are 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory,” “God is Love, His Mercy 
Brightens,” and “Watchman, Tell us of the Night”; one by 
the English Unitarian Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams, “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” 

Unitarians do not believe that the Atonement changed the 
attitude of God toward man, because they do not believe 
that he was ever hostile to the race because of Adam’s sin. 
They do not believe that God ever turned his back on man 
and had to be mollified by the pleadings and sacrifice of his 
Son, a view entirely contrary to that which Jesus taught 
when he described God as Father. 

Unitarians believe that Christ is to be followed, and his 
spirit is to be absorbed until it becomes a dominating factor 
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and produces righteous living. They teach that character is 
necessary to salvation, and in that are not far from Methodism, 
which teaches that a faith which does not produce a good 
life is not faith. John Wesley taught that true religion results 
in a pure heart and a righteous life. 

The teaching of Methodism with reference to regeneration 
and justification by faith involves a change of character. 
There is no such thing as imputed righteousness when we 
mean by that an artificial goodness that does not involve the 
moral nature. 

Unitarians believe in simple congregational forms of church 
government, each church being self-determined. Therefore 
there is little organization—some of them are coming to feel 
that there is not enough. We [the Methodists] have perhaps 
tended to err on the other side, and have too much organiza- 
tion because we have felt that men are not yet able to stand 
alone, and that they must have the help of a highly organized 
church, However necessary organization may seem to us in 
the present state of spiritual attainment, we must admit that 
in the last analysis organization is an apology for lack of 
spiritual impulsion. 

Unitarians feel that religion should of itself stimulate a 
man to adequate activity without the mechanical propulsion 
furnished by organization. To them religion is a spirit, and 
for this teaching they have the authority of Christ. 


England and Her Social System 


Proposal in Parliament to abolish Capitalism 


— 


: BrRigHTON, ENGLAND, March 28, 1923. 


yAST NIGHT a crowded House of Commons listened to 
| ia a debate on “Capitalism versus Socialism.” It is the first 
time in history that a resolution favoring the socialistic 
_ policy has been moved from the Front Opposition Bench. 
The defender of socialism was Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., for 
the Colne Valley. Mr. Snowden has been a socialist for practi- 
cally the whole of his public life. He is one of the founders 
and chief upholders of the Independent Labor party, a writer 
of several books and of innumerable articles. 

In old days he stood side by side with Keir Hardie in the 
‘strenuous fighting days. His marked ability has always been 
recognized, but many used to feel that there was a certain 
acerbity of manner that detracted a little from his influence. 

Mr. Snowden has, however, mellowed considerably in recent 
_ years, and his real merits are therefore more easily recognized. 
4 He suffers from a physical infirmity that makes it impossible 
_ for him to walk except at a very, very slow pace and with 
great effort. Nature seems to have compensated him in brain 
power. He is as full of information on all labor questions 
; as the proverbial egg is full of meat, and he has a wonderful, 
_Tucid style of stating his case, and a considerable power of 
effective oratory. 


ALL PARTIES IN THE HOUSE listen to Mr. Snowden 
with the greatest attention. This is the man who brought 
socialism as an issue before the House of Commons for the 
time in history. It is acknowledged that the speech in 
hh he did so was one of the ablest he has ever delivered. 
L. P. is publishing it in pamphlet form. Any of your 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS | 


English Correspondent Tan CHRISTIAN RHEGISTHR 


readers could obtain it from 308 Gray’s Inn Road, London. 
If they want to understand how the Labor party, which 
looks like being the next British Government, really views 
these questions, this speech would give them official informa- 
tion. The case is stated by an old advocate whose judgment 
has ripened with experience. 

When it is remembered that there are 255 company directors, 
or landowners, in the House of Commons, and that the com- 
pany directors, with the companies they direct, represent more 
than £2,000,000,000 of capital, you may imagine in what kind 
of atmosphere the socialist advocate was speaking. Yet, if 
it is good for us to know all sides of a question, it certainly 
must have been very good for them to hear Mr. Snowden. The 
terms of his motion were: 


That in view of the failure of the capitalist system to 
adequately utilize and organize natural resources and pro- 
ductive power or to provide the necessary standard of life 
for vast numbers of the population, and believing that 
the cause of this failure lies in the private ownership and 
control of the means of production and distribution, this 
House declares that legislative efforts should be directed 
to the gradual supersession of the capitalist system by an 
industrial and social order based on the public ownership 
and democratic control of the instruments of production 
and distribution. 


SIR ALFRED MOND (of Brunner Mond) did not seem, 
in his reply, which also was very clever, to have understood 
the real meaning of Mr. Snowden’s resolution, in spite of the 


lucid speech made in support of it. When Sir Alfred main- 
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tained that a carpenter’s tools or a laborer’s shovel was capital, 
he was of course using the word in an entirely different sense 
from its meaning in the resolution. The discussion of the 
question is constantly confused by making capital mean any 
sort of possession,—a man’s watch, or the clothes he wears. 
In the socialists’ discussion, capital always means the capital 
that is used to engage other men’s labor, and bring the profits 
of the labor of many to one or a few. When they argue 
against the. capitalistic system they are not arguing against 
private possession unless that private possession is of such 
an amount, and is used in such a way, as to garner for private 
individuals the profits of other men’s labor. 

Again, Sir Alfred Mond argued against the government 
of industry from Whitehall. No socialist would ever dream 


Keystone Photograph 
RAMSAY MacDONALD AS A “CHECK AND BALANCE” 


This fine-looking man, suggesting our Gifford Pinchot, illus- 
trates, in his opposition to Philip Snowden’s anti-capital bill 
in Parliament, the way the law of nature works in the social 
system to keep it in balance, for while all his sympathies, like 
Snowden’s, are on the side of Labor, whom Capital is sup- 
posed to keep under, he believes that such a radical proposal 
as Snowden’s would tend to defeat more moderate measures 
of progress and reform which have a chance to be passed by 
Parliament 


of wanting that. The meaning of Mr. Snowden’s resolution 
when it speaks of the democratic control of instruments of 
production and distribution is not that the control shall be 
from Whitehall any more than it shall be from a small ring 
of capitalists; the control must be by representatives of the 
industry. 


MR. SNOWDEN SAID THAT HE had put down the motion 
- in order to bring to a direct issue in the House a discussion 
which was being conducted on political platforms all over 
the country, and to give to those who are criticising the labor 
party and program an opportunity of doing so in a face-to-face 
debate. He was willing to accept as a test of any economic 
system the question, “Does it deliver the goods? Does it fulfill 
its function?” 

He dealt with the failure of the present system to provide 
work for people who wanted it, to provide houses for people 
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who needed them, and this while it was leaving natural 
resources and productive power unused. It also enabled a 
large idle class to live in luxury without returning to society 
any service. “Between 1874 and 1908,” he said, “wages increased 
by only 10. per cent., while those who made no contribution 
by labor had increased their income twelve times.” 


SOME NOTABLE SAYINGS in this speech ought to be 
quoted, in order to be understood, on the other side of the 
Atlantic. For example: “I propose no revolution,” said Mr. 
Snowden. “I shall always resist confiscation, which would end 
in disaster.” He maintained that there was no analogy between 
socialism and Bolshevism, that as a matter of fact they were 
enemies. Bolshevism was not socialism: it was die-hard 
Toryism! “If honorable members opposite think they are 
going to make party political capital out of this adventure of 
mine,” he said, “they are grievously disappointed. They have 
done all the mischief they can by painting the-Labor party 
as a socialist and Bolshevist organization, and the result is 
that I have seen the Labor party of this House grow from 
4 to 148.” 


THIS WAS A BACK-HANDHER at Mr. Lloyd George, among 
others, for he has been guilty of doing this very thing. Another 
point that Mr. Snowden emphasized was that the method of 
the Labor party would be gradual. They do not want to 
make universal changes by a stroke. Mr. Snowden made it 
quite clear that he would not take a step in the direction 
of socializing until the previous step had justified itself; in 
other words, they would proceed carefully by experiments. 
Probably they would begin with land. Mr. Snowden himself 
is now introducing a bill to provide for the nationalization of 
land in Great Britain, without confiscation. It would abolish 
private property in land and transfer to a Ministry of Lands 
all lands not already the property of the Crown or of the 
public authorities. The land could be paid for in redeemable 
5 per cent. stock. : 


THE GOVERNMENT HAS CERTAINLY taken the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Snowden seriously, and allowed the debate to be 
adjourned until after Easter. One can scarcely realize that 
the day has arrived when the British Government would allow 
two days for a debate on a question of this kind. Yet, in a 
sense, what Mr. Snowden was pleading for was simply a going 
on with what we have been doing for a long time. He pointed 
that out himself, and said it was really only a question of 
going a little more rapidly. The area of co-operation has been 
encroaching on the area of competition in many directions for 
many years. ‘Tramways, water, gas have in most places 


_ passed from private hands into those of the municipality. A 


great amount of land has been purchased by municipalities, 
and by now a very large number of houses have been built 
by them. 

The nation has been socializing without discussing the prin- 
ciple—that is the English way. But it is evident that forces 
are gathering for going farther and going rather more quickly. 
“Some day,” said Mr. Snowden, ‘there will be established an 
economical and social system under which individuals would 
find satisfaction, not in the amount of the tribute they re- 
ceived, but in the greatness of the services they rendered.” 
Surely an elevated ethical note with a true Christian ring. 


Live and Let Live, was the call of the Old— 

The call of the world when the world was cold— 
The call of men when they pulled apart— 

The call of the race with a chill on the heart. 


Live and Help Live! is the ery of the New— 

The cry of the world with the Dream shining through, 

The ery of the Brother world rising to birth— 

The ery of the Brother world rising like Harth. 
—Hdwin Markham. 
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From the Secretary of War 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have had called to my attention an editorial in THE 
HRISTIAN RecisteR for March 1, 1923, which takes me to task 
for the manner in which I am performing my public duties. 
The writer evidently misunderstands many of the statements I 
have made relative to preparedness and pacifism, and criticises 
me first for saying it is my business to think about war. My 
answer to that is that it is my business to see that the 
Government is as well protected against war, and for its 
prosecution in case the country becomes involved in war, as 
‘the appropriations made by Congress make it possible to be. 
I have no more fondness for war than any other pacifistic citi- 
zen. I hate it as I do any other pestilence, but nevertheless 
_ we have had wars. What man is there among us whose vision 
can penetrate the mysteries of the future and who can as- 
sure us that our own country will never be involved in 
another war? ‘There is not peace on earth to-day, but in 
many parts of the world there is strife and hatred and ill- 
feeling among nations which makes the most sanguine wonder 
about the future. What excuse can we give to our own 
people if the future brings conflict to our doors and we have 
failed to take advantage of our experience in 1917 and of 
‘the lessons of our participation in the World War? If we do 
not train our youth and, if war comes, we send our brave but 
untrained young men into a conflict, the Nation is guilty of 
criminally wasting precious life and is the murderer of its 
own children. Until the possibility of future wars no longer 
exist, preparation for such a possibility must continue. There- 
fore, one of the functions of the Regular Army is to instruct 
and train our young men in the schools and colleges of the 
country, in our summer military camps, and in other ways 
so as to prepare them for any emergency which might arise. 

I do believe in preparedness, not because I wish to put our 
preparedness to a test, but because it is necessary to our 
self-protection. I believe it is wise to carry out the policy 
ereated by the Act of Congress of June, 1920. It is a sound 
military policy and gives the nation the benefit of the ex- 
periences and lessons of the World War. In carrying out 
this policy I am brought into contact with many types of 
citizens. I find the great majority of our citizens are Chris- 
tian people who hate war and hope their country will never 
be involved in another conflict, but they are unwilling that 
the nation remain defenceless while others are armed, and 
until the impossibility of future wars can be assured they in- 
tend that their country shall be in a position to protect itself. 
There is another class of Christian people who hate war and 
honestly believe the World War ended all war. They do not 
believe in preparedness, but in the event of another war they 
would be found side by side with the most ardent prepared- 
ness advocates fighting the battles of their country. Both of 
these types of citizens are pacifists. There is still another 
type of pacifist, however, who lacking the physical courage to 
openly defy his government will quietly and surreptitiously 

do everything in his power to hinder the Government in time 

of war, and in time of peace try to make his nation impotent 

against any future possible emergency. We saw evidences of 

this type during the war, although most of these people were 

so careful of their own personal safety that they escaped 

jail. The fourth type, representing a very small minority of 

our citizenship, are not pacifists, but are enemies of the na- 

‘tion who are deliberately seeking to overthrow the Govern- 
ment and set up in its place Communism or a Soviet. 

‘ The Army, however, has other duties than training the youth 

of the land, and it is engaged in many peace-time activities 

which bring great credit to its splendid record. I recently made 

an address in Boston in which I referred to many of these 
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activities and accomplishments and I am taking pleasure in 
enclosing a copy of the speech for your information. Of course, 
I am not asking you to print all or even part of my speech, 
but if it were practicable for you to do so I believe you 
would be serving a good purpose by selecting and print- 
ing such portions of my remarks describing the peace-time 
activities of the Army as you think might interest your 
readers. ‘ 

You refer to Rey. Julian C. Jaynes and suggest that I 
did not learn my present doctrine from him. He was my 
beloved pastor for nearly thirty years, a great preacher, and 
a patriotic citizen. I do not think I am disrespectful to the 
memory of this old’ friend in saying that if he were alive 
to-day and this statement were brought to his attention, he 
would say: “Captain Weeks [as he was pleased to call me] is 
living with this question. He understands it much better 
than I, and I am willing to take his judgment.” If he said 
otherwise, I must confess that-I did not come to know him 
during our thirty years of intimate friendship. 

When it comes to the question of law and order and the 
responsibility of the community to protect its citizens from 
enemies within as well as from without, have you so soon 
forgotten what happened in Boston a few years ago within 
two hours after the Boston police had left their posts? Riots 
and chaos were everywhere, citizens were attacked and their 
property destroyed. What would have happened if the State 
of Massachusetts had not a well-organized military force pre- 
pared to undertake the policing of the city? 

This letter is much longer than I intended it should be when 
I started dictating, but I hope you will be willing to publish it. 

JOHN W. WEEKS, 

War DpPaRTMENT, Secretary of War. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


[Seeretary Weeks will find everybody except the pacifists 
agreeing in the main with this letter. We like its temper and 
substance, though if he had replied more specifically to our 
quite pointed objections to his earlier article we should be 
better satisfied. We did not generalize and find fault with 
his performance of his duties. ; 

Our main objection was this: He said his business as Secre- 
tary is to think “war,” precisely as the policeman thinks 
“thefts,” the fireman, “fires.’ Our insistence was the good 
policeman thinks first of “order” on his beat, the fireman, 
“prevention” of fires. The War Department would, in our 
judgment, meet less opposition to its adequate defense meas- 
ures, in which, as we said, we heartily believe, if it would 
emphasize its international good-will more and its fears of 
danger less. There is too much of this scare business. It 
is a matter of emphasis. 

We also said it was unfortunate for the Secretary to 
say “we cannot place trust in our own population.” We do 
trust our population, which is the fact that makes our country 
a democracy, and we are able to take care of the very small 
unruly elements by our common and profound respect for 
law. Surely the Secretary would not say “our population” 
made the riots in the Boston policemen’s strike. A few wild 
hooligans and thieves took advantage of a great city’s un- 
protected streets at night. We have always deplored the 
failure of the proper authorities to heed the threat of the 
policemen to strike. The soldiers of the State Militia would 
have been ready in ample time to patrol Boston if they had 
been called promptly. There would have been no rioting, in 
that case. The policemen were wrong; but it is not true that 
the population resolved itself into chaos everywhere. Ninety- 
nine per cent. of the people throughout the land are good, 
honest, orderly, and patriotic, and they believe in preparedness. 
—Tue Eprror.] 
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“With All who Seek’the Truth” 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your reply to the letter of Dr. Minot Simons you say, 
“A preacher of Trinitarianism would, in fact, be excluded from 
our church.’ May I ask by whom? Certainly “a preacher 
of Trinitarianism’” would not be excluded from membership 
in any of our churches. And if a member of one of our 
churches, who is there to prevent that church or any other 
church in our fellowship choosing him as minister? It is true 
that if a minister insisted on emphasizing and re-emphasizing 
in his preaching his theological Trinitarianism, he would have 
difficulty in finding a pulpit; but that would be a matter for 
individual churches. The preaching continually of theological 
Unitarianism has made it difficult for some ministers to find 
churches that were willing to listen to ‘them. 

Do you mean to imply that if a minister should hold the 
“pluralism” of William James, he would not be admitted to 
our fellowship? It would be as logical to exclude these from 
our fellowship as to exclude a man who has the Trinitarian 
conception of the nature of God. 

And by what right do you speak of “our Church”? I know 
of Unitarian churches and of the Fellowship of Unitarian 
churches. I do not know a Unitarian church except as a local 
independent organization bound with other churches by -the 
ties of a spiritual fellowship. 

I remember vividly the earnestness with which John White 
Chadwick, of blessed memory, emphasized the fact that the 
Unitarian fellowship was in no wise sectarian. He said, “The 
final clause of the Saratoga Declaration, which says, ‘We 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while 
differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our 
spirit and our practical aims,’ takes all sectarian flavor from 
our fellowship.” I quote from memory. 

So long as we base our fellowship on the “Saratoga Declara- 
tion” we are not in an historical or a practical sense a sect. 


I believe that it would strengthen our position if we would: 


frankly say that it is that of Channing, who said, ‘‘My fellow- 
ship is with all those who seek the truth.’ This was also 
essentially the position of Martineau. 


FORA Cuneeen ArTHUR L. WEATHERLY. 
5 TA 


Our Constitution 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Mr. Fairley’s article entitled “Is the Constitution Sacro- 
sanct?”’ calls attention to one of the most important matters 
of which the American people will soon have to take serious 


account. It is “Shall we keep the duality of national and 
state authority, or shall we make mere provinces of our 
States?” I would draw attention to a small book by Charles 


W. Pierson which bears the title “Our Changing Constitution.” 
He concludes his examination of the history of legislative 
acts under the commerce clause and of the various amend- 
ments by remarking, “The present tendency towards centrali- 
zation cannot go on indefinitely. A point must be reached 
sooner or later when our overcentralized government beé- 
comes intolerable and breaks down of its own weight. ...The 
slogan of an awakened public sentiment may yet be, ‘Back to 
the Constitution.’ ” 

Another book on the Constitution recently published is “The 
Law of the American Constitution,’ by Charles K. Burdick. 
These two books I have lately reviewed before the Woman’s 
Club here. EpmMunpD BootH Youne. 

ATHOL, MASS. 


The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
_ Provided it could be—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means. —Robert Browning. 
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Monday Mornings 
in the Parsonage : 


VI 
The Tired Business Man 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


HE MINISTER has heard so much about the “Tired 
Business Man” in connection with the problem of church 
attendance, that he sometimes questions if the laity has, 

after all, had quite the sympathy and consideration it deserves. 
On Monday morning especially, after a hard Sunday, he is 
more than usually susceptible to this mood of questioning. Is 
it not possible, he asks, that men really do enjoy sermons, and 
that they would listen to them more often if only the way to 
do so could be made easier? 

The evening before, he had happened in on a parishioner 
who seldom came to church, and had been met with the gleeful 
announcement that the latter had that day listened to three 
sermons without having to leave the room. ‘HEyen then, the 
radio was in evidence; and at once The Minister said to him- 
self, “May we not have here the solution of the problem of 
the religious indifference of our time?’ On Monday morning, 
however, he began to have doubts. The short cut to religion 
promised to be no more satisfactory than the short cut to 
education, or the attempt to manufacture muscle without ex- 
ercise or hard work. Churches may be more or less inacces- 
sible, and may be as “stuffy” as is often claimed, but 
they are, after all, human, and the human has always been the 
pathway to the divine. That earlier broadcasting of Jehovah, 
“Come, let us reason together,” might mean ratiocination, but 
it did not seem to lend itself to radiocination; especially if it 
were to be together on the human side. The radiant church, 
surely ; but how avoid the coldness and scattering of the radio 
church ? : 2 

Possibly, however, something might be done to relieve the 
alleged stuffiness of the church by improved ventilation. The 
Minister has long been of the opinion that professional train- 
ing for sextons is the point toward which our agitation for re- 
form should next be directed. One of his dreams is of an 
endowed School for Sextons, perhaps as an adjunct to our now 
incomplete Divinity Schools, where prospective caretakers of 
church buildings could be taught the difficult art of keeping 
people in church instead of driving them away. Many a minis- 
ter has found that a sexton could empty a church faster than 
he himself could fill one; he has suffered blame for the hazards 
of drafts and bad air to which people have been exposed ; and 
so the “sweetness and light” he has tried to liberate haye been 
aborted. To be sure, the early Christians, too, had their risks 
and their trials. The Catacombs could hardly have been 
scientifically ventilated; and yet the inscriptions on the walls 
seem to show that they were a happy people. Nevertheless 
The Minister believes in getting everybody he can to come to 
church, as well as in the spiritual value of good hygiene. 

The Minister has less faith in the proposal of a layman 
which was made in a recent number of the Spokesman, to the 
effect that the church is unreasonable in the demands it makes. 
on a man’s Sunday time, and that its hours of service should 
be better adapted to his recreational needs. Why not, he asks, 
set them at 9.30 and 5, and why not encourage the practice 
of coming to church in sport clothes, so that valuable time may 
not be wasted? The suggestion sounds plausible and perhaps 
ought to be tried. Certainly, at the present stage of world in- 
difference to religion, the matter of clothes becomes insignifi- 
eant. Let him who will come, if not without money and 
without price, at least without the fear of unfriendly observa- 
tion. The general attitude which would eliminate anything 
like sacrifice from the Sunday program, however, does not 


A riage being non-Jewish. 
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omise much for religion. 


character. 


‘Duty, stern daughter of the gods,” has become an enchant- 


i 


At the outset we should under- 
‘stand that it is a heroic adventure which demands something 
of us, and that unless we really give something we get little 
from it. 

For years now we have been engaged in making education 
at reducing discipline in the home, and sugar-coating duty 
generally, without any beneficial results to either mind or 
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behest. 


ress with a plausible but not specially impressive smile. 
the great days of the church will never come back at her 
Then the church commanded; she did not hesitate to 
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But 


make things hard. And men liked it, just as they always at 


And it grows. 


their best like the appeal to the heroic in them. Human nature 
may seem to change, but human psychology does not change. 
The one church which is conspicuously growing cannot be 
fooled in this way. 


It never lets down and it never lets go. 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Northfield Summer Conference 


The Northfield Summer Conference of 
Religious Hducation will hold its twenti- 
eth annual session at East Northfield, 
Mass., July 23 to 31, 1928, and will take 
for its general theme, “Religious Educa- 
tion, the Hope of our World Civilization.” 
Approximately thirty-five different courses 
of study will be offered, covering the gen- 
eral subjects of church school depart- 
mental teaching and administrative 
methods, recreational leadership among 
young people, community religious edu- 
eational problems, Bible, psychology, mis- 
sionary education, home and parents’ 
problems, pageants and music in religious 
education, problems of state and district 
Sunday-school organization, social service 
questions. The Conference will conduct 
its sessions after the form of a school, 
the forenoon of each day being devoted 
to definite, serious class-room work; the 
afternoon to recreation, and the evening 
to pageants, social events, and addresses 
by prominent men and women in the 
field of religious education. . 


There is No Superior Race 

Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver of Cleveland, 
Ohio, speaking at Ford Hall Forum, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sunday evening, March 18, ac- 
eused this country of economic impe- 
rialism. He said there was no superior 
race, and that dislike of the Jews could 
be traced to economic and industrial 
sources. He declared that it was a fallacy 
to conclude that a nation, to be great, 
must be made up of one race. Neither 
the English nor any European people is an 
unmixed race to-day, he explained. An- 
cestry does not determine a great nation, 
but’ spiritual unity. Commenting on the 
relations between Jews and Christians, 
Rabbi Silver said, “Jews and Christians are 
kept from meeting in a spirit of brotherly 
co-operation by religious, racial, and eco- 
nomic imperialism—the desire to impose 
one’s own government or convictions on 
others, constituting imperialism. The 
amount of money spent by Christian or- 
ganizations to convert Jews and heathen 
might with better success be devoted to 
converting Christians to Christianity. 
Judaism objects to intermarriage with 
Christians on the ground that intermar- 
riage leads to ultimate assimilation, 
involving loss to the Jewish faith, the 
second or third generation after intermar- 
Assimilation in 
the sense of one faith being lost in the 
other is not desirable, as the trend in 


human life is constantly away from same- 
ness toward variety and complexity. The 
more civilized we get, the more differen- 
tiated we become. True civilization is at- 
tained only by diversity of thinking. It 
is a primitive notion that oneness and 
Sameness are ideal.” 


All in the Day’s Work 


Now and then one learns of a preacher 
who combines the truth of the gospel he 
preaches on Sunday with a militant atti- 
tude on week-days. Rey. Charles Hughes, 
Sour Lake, Tex., has the reputation of 
being a stirring preacher. But he be- 
lieves in applying the principles of right- 
eousness with a strong arm. He is deputy 
sheriff of Hardin County, of which Sour 
Lake is the county seat. Preaching ser- 
mons, conducting funerals, and raiding 
stills is all in the day’s work with Mr. 
Hughes. During a recent revival, he 
raided a place where liquor was being 
illegally manufactured, and captured seven 
law-breakers, all before breakfast. At 
eleven o’clock he preached a moving ser- 
mon, at 2 p.m. conducted a funeral sery- 
ice; at eight preached another sermon, 
and before he went to bed raided another 
still. It is said that this preacher goes 
about the country with a pistol in one 
pocket and a Bible in the other. 


Where Bible may be Read 


The Bible is a sectarian book and must 
not be employed in public schools, accord- 
ing to a recent decision of the courts of 
California. In certain other States simi- 
lar decisions have been rendered. On the 
other hand, daily reading of the -Bible in 
public schools is required by law in six 
States—Massachusetts, Alabama, Georgia, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 
Except in Georgia and Alabama, the law 
requires that the reading be without com- 
ment. Both Old and New Testaments 
must be used according to the Georgia 
statute, while the New Jersey law speci- 
fies only the New. The other States do 
not specify any part of the Bible. Mas- 
sachusetts and Alabama do not state the 
amount to be read. In Georgia, at least 
one chapter must be used each day, while 
in Pennsylvania and Tennessee the mini- 
mum requirement is ten verses, and in 
New Jersey, five. At the written request 
of parent or guardian a pupil may be ex- 
cused from Bible reading in Georgia or 
Tennessee. In Massachusetts a some- 
what similar law prevails. at, 


7,000,000 Read New 
Testament Daily 
During the evangelistic campaigns con- 
ducted in recent years by J. Wilbur Chap- 
man and Charles M. Alexander, the idea 
was conceived of starting a Pocket Testa- 
ment League. So rapidly has the idea 
developed, that to-day the League has 
7,000,000 members scattered throughout 
the world. Members of this League agree 
to carry a pocket Testament so that it 
will always be available and a chapter 
may be read each day. The method has 
resulted in getting a number of persons 
into the churehes. In one instance a 
locomotive engineer had the Testament 
cast in copper and placed just above the 
number on the front of his engine. 


Labor should come into the Church 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell wants 
labor churches. Speaking on this point 
in an article in the Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal, he says: “I don’t see how the 
aid of labor to the church can stop short 
of labor’s coming to the inside of the 
ehureh. It is almost impossible to write 
an article like this without seeming to 
show a desire to win converts to the 
church as an organization. I am not urg- 
ing labor groups to come forward to the 
altar rails of churches now filled by a 
non-labor class and join such churches. 
Suppose, though, we look at it all from 
another angle. Suppose the labor leader 
to be actuated by a genuinely Christian 
ideal. Suppose his life is given to un- 
selfish service. Why should he not be 
able, with the possibilities of framing 
statements of belief open to congrega- 


tions to-day, to establish religious centers 


among laborers, led, if need be, by the 
laborers themselves? The church to-day 
is so anxious for unity, that once such 
centers were established, the congregations 
elsewhere would have to heed their state- 
ments of religious ideals. The laborers 
claim to be followers of Christ—though 
they are outside the church. If they are 
followers of Christ, why can they not 
organize into a Christian organization? 
Let the organization stand at first outside 
of all relationship to the other ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations until mutual fear and 
suspicion can be overcome. Let them 
adopt any rules they please to guard their 
organizations from any sort of upper or 
middle class control. If this could be 
done, the whole temper of organized reli- 
gion toward the working classes would 
soon change.” 
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PREACHERS AND PREACHING 


The Liberty of Prophesying 


There have been in every age some courageous souls who have dared 
defy the counsel of Emerson’s “Smiling Muse”: “A new commandment I 
give my darling son, Thou shalt not preach.” Unfortunately, many of 
these defiant souls have shown an equal disregard for the eighteenth com- 
mandment in the holy book of a great religion, The Sutra of Brahma’s 
Net, which reminds us that it is a sin to preach an ignorant sermon. What 
hope is there for this doubt-torn world, if the preacher not only dares to 
preach, but dares to preach ignorantly! There is much to learn about 
intelligent preaching from the great masters of the preacher’s art. Not 
that the faithful study of the books reviewed on these pages would make 
inspired prophets, or even great sermonizers. It is not through imitation 
of others that the preacher becomes great. A former generation of New 
England preachers tried that method. They failed. Their method was 
called “Emerson and water.’” It is by being himself that the preacher 
becomes great—if, indeed, greatness be in him. He may find in himself 
a new homiletical method better than any of the old. Dr. Crothers nar- 
rates the delightful story of the minister who offended the lawless element 
in a certain town, and was threatened with physical violence if he per- 
sisted in preaching. The minister “went into the pulpit, laid his revolver 
on the Bible—and then preached ex tempore.” That was a new, but, 
under the circumstances, perhaps a correct homiletical method. As Dr. 
Crothers reminds us, if the minister had been closely confined to his 


notes, his delivery would not have been effective. 


There is good counsel 


in these books about preachers and preaching. Read, and beware. 


c. Rk. J. 


Is the Pulpit in Eclipse? 

Somn Living MASTERS OF THH PULPIT. By 
Joseph Fort Newton. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2.00. 

It was Dr. Newton who discovered Miss 
Royden and gave her her opportunity at 
City Temple in London as his colleague, 
during the trying days of the war, when 
Dr. Newton was a preacher-ambassador to 
England. That discovery alone would 
substantiate his right to speak of the pro- 
phetie voices that sound forth from the 
pulpits on both sides of the Atlantic 
to-day. But these studies of living mas- 
ters of the pulpit need no special sanction. 
They speak for themselves. Full of in- 
sight, and clear appraisements, ennobled 
by broad sympathies and earnest convic- 
tions, enlivened by richness of incident 
and picturesqueness of style, they are 
noteworthy studies of notable men. 

Hyvery age has lamented the passing of 
the prophet and the preacher. Mahaffy 
wrote “The Decay of Modern Preaching” 
in 1882, while Parker, Liddon, Spurgeon, 
Maclaren, Beecher, Brooks, Broadus, and 
Simpson were all at the zenith of their 
infiuence. Bishop Butler brooded in his 
day over the decay of religion, while 
Wesley was drawing the miners in throngs 
to his preaching. So to-day we are 
talking about the eclipse of the pul- 
pit, while Dr. Newton tells us that the 
task to which he set himself in this book 
was made difficult, “not by the barren- 
ness of the modern pulpit, but by the 
richness, variety, and comprehensiveness 
of its witness in a tangled time.” 

There are delightful studies here of 
Gordon, Hutton, Inge, Jefferson, Orchard, 
Williams, Royden, Crothers, Glover, Cad- 
man, Campbell, Quayle, ‘Truett, and 


Powell, with a sketch of Gunsaulus added 
“in memoriam.” All those who are in- 
terested in the preacher’s art will find 
this book exceedingly rewarding. Cc. BR. J. 


A New Christian Mission 


PREACHING THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By Ozora 
8. Davis. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Preaching the Social Gospel, by Ozora 
S. Davis, president of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, brings a pertinent point 
of view to the literature on homiletics. 
Dr. Davis discusses the work of the 
preacher as a factor, and an important 
one, in social progress. He rightly in- 
sists that what we need to-day behind 
our church programs is not a new theory, 
but a new dedication, “a new conscious 
experience of the gospel. We must have 
a new Christian Mission of every sort, to 
make a world, that has lost its interest 
in formal religion, discover the living re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ.” This sentence 
fairly represents the character of the 
thought and writing of the author. 

He discusses “the growth of the Chris- 
tian soul’; the gospel for the individual, 
for family life, for education, for the 
neighborhood, for a working world, for po- 
litical and national life, for the moral 
order, in a very entertaining way. He has 
enthusiasm for social preaching and a clear 
conviction of the duty of the preacher to 
undertake leadership of thought in these 
matters. There is no doubt but this con- 
viction is shared by most men in liberal 
pulpits, who will likewise share Dr. 
Davis's opinion that there is great need 
of the preacher being very sure of his 
facts before he undertakes the denuncia- 
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tion of any particular group of men. 
The Church in every period when she has 
shown power in her work has spoken 
with unmistakable meaning concerning 
the bread-and-butter questions of life. 
This is the place where the shoe pinches. 
If the Church offers no help here, she 
may well be ignored concerning matters 
other-worldly. Let her speak! But her 
word must have to do with ends, ideals, 
and goals rather than criticism of spe- 
cific method and practice where the 
preacher is likely to find himself easily 
surpassed by the man of special knowl- 
edge in each particular field. Dr. Davis’s 
material is homiletical, rather than a fun- 
damental study of the relation of preach- 
ing to social well-being and progress. 
H. F. B. 


Homiletics with Dean Brown 

THe ART OF PRHACHING. By Dean Charles 
R. Brown. New York: The Macmillan Oom- 
pany. $1.75. . 

This little book ought to be on the 
shelves of every young clergyman, and 
every old clergyman, too. It is brimming 
full of good counsel. The author con- 
siders, in order, the significance of the 
sermon, the basis of the sermon, the con- 
tent of the sermon, the measure of the 
sermon, its lighter elements, its delivery, 
its setting, and its soul. 

The sermon is designed to make men 
feel, and feel so deeply that. they will re- 
solve, and resolve so strongly that they 
will act. ‘We are sent to save individuals 
in the world,” not from it, and to help 
them to save the world itself. “The man 
[minister] guilty of a flow of pious twad- 
dle, weak, thin, greasy, would be shamed 
out of it if he would picture the look of 
consternation which would come over the 
face of any intelligent man in that con- 
gregation to whom he might offer such 


‘an output in personal conversation.” That 


is surely to the point. “The fate of our 
Protestant Christianity is in my judg- 
ment bound up in large measure with the 
rise and fall of effective preaching.” This 
ought to be blazoned in letters of fire on 
the heart of every preacher. The sermon 
should be finely conceived, well wrought 
out, well rounded out, finished, complete. 
“Sermons are to be constructed so that 
they will help people to live.” Here is 
wisdom: “There are many more young 
men and young women falling over the 
cliff of unbelief in reacting from errone- 
ous views which become impossible by 
reason of more thorough study than are 
thus precipitated through their acquaint- 
ance with the more modern and more 
tenable views of Scripture.” 

The Dean believes in preaching without 
manuscript, though he does not believe in 
extemporaneous preaching. This “‘speak- 
ing” method entails more thorough prepa- 
ration and greater nervous wear and tear. 
After thirty-three years of preaching he 
himself still has bad moments before he 
enters the pulpit. 

The book is touched with humor. Did 
not Montaigne say that “all true wisdom 
has a due admixture of gaiety”? One of 
the Dean’s first sermons was but eleven 
minutes long. He had run out of ideas! 
His people thought him ill. Ww. 8. 8 
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DR. WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL 


Yale Lectures 


Ton FRENDOM OF THH PRHACHER. THE 
LYMAN BrncHerR LECTURES FoR 1922. By Will- 
iam Pierson Merrill. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

Let any minister who comes to regard 
his preaching less as a heaven-sent op- 
portunity than as a task of stereotyped 
routine read this book. It will restore 
his lost perspective, change his point of 
view for the better. To the already long 
line of Yale lectures, the pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in New York 
makes an addition by no means inferior 
to the volumes already in print. Taking 
for his motto a sentence by Henri Berg- 
son, “Life is freedom, inserting itself 
within necessity, and turning it to its 
profit,’ he applies it to the life of the 
mIninister, particularly as concerns his ex- 
ercise of the fine art of preaching, in 
eight lectures treating of the minister as 
Prophet, Preacher, Priest, Churchman, Ad- 
ministrator, In the Social Order, In the 
World Order, and In Christ. In marked 
contrast to Bishop. Williams’s lectures in 
the same series, which appeared a year 
ago, the tone of the book is moderate and 
irenic. At the same time, its pages 
breathe a spirit of glowing enthusiasm, 
while they are rich in excellent advice 
for ministers of every age and shade of 
belief. There are also many searching 
comments on American civilization often 
expressed in pointed phrase. As for ex- 
ample, this: “A crude and ignorant na- 
tionalism has revealed itself as one of the 
marked characteristics of American life.” 
One striking factor conspicuous through- 
out this work is its author’s acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to Phillips Brooks. 
The influence of our American Chrysos- 
tom, his catholic sympathies, his poetic in- 
sight, his breadth of view, his conscious- 
ness of those underlying principles which, 
though unseen, are from everlasting even 
unto everlasting, are constantly in evi- 
dence. Proof of the author’s fitness to 
discuss his subject is furnished in many 
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chapters, notably by the following 
paragraph which deseribes what 
may be called “the secret of a 
happy life’; “To freshen one’s soul 
each morning by quiet, undistracted 
contact for even a brief moment 
with the God who meets us in His 
Word and as we pray: to live 
through the day, in all its clash of 
details and duties, in the sense of 
the presence of the eternal Friend, 
helps best to make great things 
stand out, and little things fall into 
place, and all things take on order 
and symmetry, as one tries calmly 
and humbly to do the will of God 
in Christ.” A.B, H. 


Dr. Atkins’s Sermons 


Tun UNDISCOVERHD COUNTRY. By 
Gaius Glenn Atkins. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.50. ; 

A volume of sermons is not likely 
to find many readers, and the writer 
of sermons who ean persuade a 
reputable publisher to make the 
adventure with him must present 
unmistakable evidence of worth. 
Such a volume is the above by Dr. At- 
kins, the minister of the Central Congre- 
gational Church of Detroit, Mich. The 
volume takes its title from the first ser- 
mon, in which the author states his faith 
in immortality. Throughout this sermon 
and the succeeding ones Dr. Atkins re- 
veals a richness of insight into human 
nature and a perception of spiritual val- 
ues coupled with a style which is clear 
and alluring. His sentences and para- 
graphs follow one another with chiseled 
precision and yet with the beauty of a 
flowing stream. As one reads these ser- 
mons he feels the power of the preacher 
in his pulpit, persuasively moving the 
hearts of a large and responsive congre- 
gation, uplifting them, and making it 
easy for them to retain their faith in the 
unseen values and forces of life. 

One of the sermons is entitled “The 
Other-Worldly Church.” With interesting 
historical analogy the author portrays the 
essential conflict between the ideals of a 
materialistic world and those of the spir- 
itual Church, and describes the means by 
which the latter wins the ultimate victory. 
He says that in the times of her power 
the Church has placed her reliance upon 
the sword of the spirit and so has found 
her kingdom. He says (and this will 
illustrate his style): “In apostolic times 
she was poor and helpless; she had no 
treasure but her faith, no power but her 
power of endurance, no concern but the 
Gospel, no loyalty but to her Lord. She 
bared her bosom to the sword and turned 
its edge by her suffering compassion; she 
spread her arms upon the Cross and made 
it the symbol of her triumph; and she 
brought the world to her Master through 
her scorn of it and her separation from 
it.’ This sentence, too, reveals the point 
of view which runs through the entire 
yolume and represents the traditional ab- 
solute idealism which does not accord 
well with the facts of life, for after all, 
the world is not to be despised, but trans- 
formed. ‘The things of life-are not to be 
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scorned, but used as tools for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom in which righteous- 
ness and truth and love are ever more 
and more at home. Le me a 6 


A Pastor with the 
Shepherd Instinct 


Wann JuSuS Wroth ON THD GROUND. By 
Edgar DeWitt Jones. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.50. 

Dr. Jones is minister of the Central 
Jhristian Church in Detroit. He is also 
one of that small group of preachers who 
belong to the Church Universal. The ser- 
mons in this volume are not extraordinary 
for eloquence or beauty. At first reading 
they may strike one as rather common- 
place, so simple and unadorned are they. 
But as one reads on, one comes to feel 
that this is the simplicity of greatness, 
that one is in the presence of a conse- 
erated life, pouring out its wisdom with 
generous abandon, direct and straightfor- 
ward in its utterance, speaking the lan- 
guage of the spirit, and touching the 
heartstrings of men. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, the editor of the Christian Oen- 
tury, has added to these sermons a word 
of appreciation, in which he says: “The 
best thing I can say about him is that I 
should like him to be my own pastor. I 
should like to have him as a counsellor 
in the things of the spirit.’ That is high 
praise. 0. BR. Ts 


Ye Shall Receive Power 


SPIRITUAL EXNERGINS IN 
Rufus M. Jones. 
Company. $1.50. 

Upon the title-page of this volume 
might well be written, “Ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Spirit is come 
upon you,” or better still, “If ye had faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, ye might say 
unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked 
up by the root... and it should obey 
you.” All valid religion is rooted in per- 
sonal experience. “Out of the heart are 
the issues of life.” This is the thesis 
which Dr. Jones expounds with charac- 
teristic simplicity and fervor. What his 
book amounts to is a statement of rules 
for the practice of mystical communion 
with Deity in daily life. Although 
searcely equal to his earlier books, The 
Inner Life and The World Within, chiefly 
because the later work is somewhat 
clouded by the introduction of a chapter 
definitely philosophical, it is yet valuable 
out of all proportion to its physical bulk. 
Many earlier chapters disclose spiritual 
Christianity at its best. 


Daity Lirp. By 
New York: The Macmillan 


To a pulpit committee which was 
eagerly seeking for a pastor this wise 
advice was given: “Discover the man 
you are seeking in his study. Find out 
what he looks like in his workshop. 
See with what tools he works, and how 
deep is the mine in which he is digging. 


Find out what books of reference are on 
his shelves.” This, of course, was wise 
advice, for how can a preacher preach 
without books? No man can work with- 
out tools, and no minister can work 
without books.—H. T. K. in Presbyte- 
rian Banner, March 30, 1922. 
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Our May Queen 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 

Sweet as blossoms born of May, 
Dearer far than any other; 


Whether you are glum or gay, 
You can always count on Mother! 


Adelaide’s Sister 
LILLIAN GRACE COPP 


“And all the girls are going to be 
dressed alike,—white dresses with gold 
spangles, and have white slippers, and 
stockings, and .great perky white bows 
on their hair. Won’t they look lovely, 
Esther?” Adelaide Newhall’s face was 
ablaze with radiance as she told of the 
glories awaiting her classmates at the 
school entertainment to be given within 
a month. 

“They’re going to be Washington girls, 
you know. Every single one has a poem 
about him, and. the boys are to say their 
part in prose. And there is going to be 
a prize of ten dollars in gold for the best 
speaker. They are to hold it in the As- 
sembly Room of the South Grammar, and 
have judges just as they do at the high 
school and the Institute.” Adelaide danced 
her weight from one foot to the other, as 
she breathlessly hurled the sketchy details 
at her sister. 

The needle with which Hsther was set- 
ting tiny little stitches in the hem of the 
hospital jacket, dropped from her fingers. 

“Have they all got to wear ‘spangly- 
white,’ Adelaide?” she asked in a worried 
tone. 

“Every single one,” answered the little 
girl, with a prolonged emphasis on each 
word. “But don’t you go to fretting over 
that, ‘cause I told Miss Perkins that I 
loved Washington just as much as the 
others did, only I couldn’t get up and tell 
people so, ’cause I didn’t have any white 
dress to tell it in. 

“She said that perhaps my old one could 
be fixed, but I told her that it couldn’t, for 
you'd let it out and let it down until there 
wasn’t another single let left in it. And 
besides, I haven’t got even a wispy little 


white bow for my hair,’ she added 
frankly. 

“Q Adelaide, you didn’t say that before 
them all!” Hsther leaned forward, 
tensely. 


“Gracious, yes,—they all knew it any- 
way. Pearl Eastman was the only one 
who laughed, and Miss Perkins spoke her 
name right out. I don’t mind, Hsther, 
honestly I don’t. You and Ill go and 
hear the others. Won’t it be fun?” 

“Fun?’ Hsther’s voice suddenly broke. 
“No, it’s eruel for you to have to give 
up everything the way that you do. All 
you ever have of life is the hard part.” 

“No, it isn’t,” denied Adelaide, stanchly, 
throwing impetuous little arms around 
her sister’s neck. “J’ve got you, and you 
are worth more than all the old white 
dresses and slippers and hair-ribbons that 
ever were made.” 

Esther smiled through her tears. Ade- 
laide’s lovableness and loyalty had made 
bearable the past five years, when the 


older girl had been forced to win support 
not only for herself and sister, but a bed- 
ridden grandmother as well. Every one 
in the small city knew that it was all 
Esther could do to make both ends meet 
without adding a single extra, yet she 
could never get used to Adelaide’s frank- 
ness in explaining the truth whenever 
the occasion arose. A hot wave of hu- 
mniliation swept her now at what the little 
girl had revealed. 

“If you hadn’t told the teacher about 
not having a dress,’ she spoke with 
grieved impatience. “Now she’ll want to 
buy you one, and I can’t bear to have you 
dressed by charity.” 

“Oh, she knows how you feel,’ com- 
forted Adelaide, with well-intentioned 
directness. ‘I heard her tell Miss Davis 
that she’d love to give me a dress, but 
that you were so proud you’d rather not 
give me a chance at winning the prize 
than to have me there in a dress for 
which you could not pay. She said she 
didn’t know as you were to blame, for 
pride and poverty always went together, 
and that she’d just leave my name off the 
program.” 

“She said that?” Esther stiffened. Her 
young face looked suddenly mature. So 
that was the way they regarded her firm 
refusal to accept favors which she could 
not return! Adelaide should have her 
chance at winning the prize as well as 
the others. The white dress, the spangles, 
the shoes, the stockings, even the -perky 
white bow should be managed. Why had 
she been satisfied to accept plain sewing 
which yielded such a pitifully small in- 
come, when she could have had fine laun- 
dering which paid a hundred times bet- 
ter? Ah, there was where she had shown 
false pride. But it had been pride for 
Adelaide, never for herself, she defended, 
truthfully. 

In that little apology of a parlor, Esther 
sat perfectly still, her sewing unheeded 
on her lap, in her eyes a far-away look, 
as she went back over the past five years, 
when she, a girl of fifteen, had faced life 
with the knowledge that she must be 
home-maker as well as breadwinner for 
three people. 

“You can never do it, Esther,” one 
after another of the well-meaning but mis- 
taken neighbors told her. “You'll have 
to send Grandma to the Old Ladies’ Home 
in the end, and you had better do it now, 
when we are willing to raise the $200 
necessary for her admittance.” 

“IT promised Mother that Grandma 
should stay with Adelaide and me as 
long as I could keep her. I am not going 
to send her away until I have to do so,” 
had been Bsther’s answer. 

Than she had begun to make hosnital 
robes and jackets, and had done the plain 
sewing and mending that came her way, 
just as Mother had done, although she 
hated the work bitterly. Try as she 
would, she could make it yield but a pit- 
tance. If she had had the courage to have 
begun on fine laundry, the work that she 
loved, by this time she might have had 
a well-established business. | Well, it 
wasn’t too late now. 
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“Listen, Adelaide.’ Esther’s voice rang 
out clearly. ‘In the morning, ask Miss 
Perkins to assign you a part in the Speak- 
ing Contest. I promise that you shall 
be dressed exactly like the others.” 

“OQ Hsther,” Adelaide’s joy made twink- 
ling blue stars out of her eyes, “you don’t 
mean it? Just think of all the money it 
will cost!” j 

“Never mind about the cost. VIl man-4 
age.” Esther's own eyes were like shin- 
ing pools. There was something exhilarat- 
ing about this new resolve. She picked 
up her needle, and worked it carefully 
into the hem of the jacket. Putting the 
garment away, she got into her hat and 
coat. 

“Grandma is asleep,” she told Adelaide, 
who was watching her movements with 
wide-open eyes. “I am going out for half 
an hour. If she wakes before then, tell 
her that I’ll soon be back.” 

“Where are you going, Esther? I yiane 
to know about that dress.” 

“Yowll know all about it when I get 
back.” Hsther patted the little girl’s soft 
cheek and slipping out of the room hurried 
away. 

As Esther walked down the street, en- 
thusiasm still lighted her eyes. There 
were the Institute girls—the majority of 
them away from home—with their white 
waists and sheer dresses in constant need- 
of being laundered. There were the stores 
demanding that their salesgirls appear 
in fresh waists each day, and here was 
Esther with an ability for turning out 
fine laundry that amounted almost to a 
talent. She would charge no more than 
they were now paying for inferior work. 
If they would only give her a trial! 

It required but little courage, after all, 
to walk down to Cuyler Cottage, inquire 
for the matron, and state her errand. 
Esther wouldn’t listen to one of the har- 
rowing doubts which tried to make her 
believe that the girls would prefer send- 
ing to a regular laundry, or that the sales- 
girls would much rather do their own 
waists than to pay the modest price she 
would charge. 

“Phey’ll probably laugh at Adelaide for 
having a washwoman sister,” she told 
herself with firmly pressed lips. “But 
they can just laugh if they want to. I 
am going to see this thing through.” 

Two minutes later she was in the re- 
ception-room of the dormitory, where a 
tall, dark-eyed girl, scarcely older than 
herself, was also waiting. Miss Hanson 
came in almost immediately, and, smiling 
at the other occupant of the room, turned 
to Esther with a question of kindly in- 
quiry. 


Smiles 


Smile, once in a while, 

Twill make your heart seem lighter; 
Smile, once in a while, 

"Twill make your pathway brighter; 
Life’s a mirror; if we smile, 

Smiles come back to greet us; 


If we’re frowning all the while, 
Frowns forever meet us. 
—Niston Waterman, 


Sentence Sermon 


All that we send into the lives of — 
others comes back into our own.—Hdwin 
Markham. : 


- impulsively. 
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The Pancake Man in the Window 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


I used to think I'd like to go 
And push a pushcart to and fro; 
And then I thought I’d rather be 
. traffic cop, like Big Magee ; 
faa then I thought I'd like it best 
To be a soldier, and be dressed 
In khaki, that won’t show the dirt,— 
*Sides, soldiers don’t mind being hurt; 
But now I’m growing, fast’s I can, 
To hurry and be a pancake man! 
You know—in the window—they flip ’em quick, 
And down they come, same place—it’s slick! 
And folks just stand and stare, to see! 
If you notice a boy in the crowd, it’s me. 


With the eyes of the strange girl upon 


her, Esther found it incredibly hard to 


state her errand. The matron would 
think she was going at the matter in a 
most unbusinesslike manner, she choked 
to herself. Then she threw back her 
head and said bravely: 

“T wish I had taken time to have 
thought of a way to have said this, but 
it came so suddenly that I didn’t have a 
minute. I knew if I didn’t come at once, 
I wouldn’t dare come at all.” 

Esther felt two pairs of surprised eyes 
turned in her direction, and she gripped 
her hands together nervously over the 
back of the chair behind which she was 
standing. 

“Tf there is anything I can do to help 
you,” encouraged Miss Hanson. 

“Oh, there is. If you will only use your 
influence. You don’t know what it will 
mean to us.” 

She drew a quick breath, then pushed 
aside the curtain of the past five years, 
letting them see the battle she had fought 
when Desire pointed to laundering as a 
means of sustenance, and Cowardice 
pulled another way. There came a swift 
exchange of questions and answers. 
Hsther had thought of the matter too 


often not to have the least price for 


which she could accept the work at her 
tongue’s end. She gave the figures 
briskly. 

“TI know of five girls this very minute 
who will be glad to give you a trial,” the 
matron assured her. “If your work 
proves as superior as you think it will, 
there will be plenty more glad to engage 
you permanently just for the fine launder- 
ing. You have hit upon the one thing 
for which there is an urgent need in the 
city. 

“As for pride, my dear girl, you have 
nothing to fear from the work.” Miss 
Hanson placed her hand on Esther’s arm 
in a friendly motion. 

Esther blushed with shyness, but her 
eyes met the matron’s fearlessly. 

“JT wish Miss Perkins would think that. 
I hate to have her feel that I have kept 
things from Adelaide she should have 
had.” 

The tall, dark-eyed girl who had been 
listening intently, hastily arose, and 
crossed over to Esther. 

“She knows it now.’ ‘The girl spoke 
“T am Miss Perkins. Ever 
since Adelaide came into my grade I have 
loved her. It may be partly due to her 
own nature that she is so frank and fine 
and loyal, but the other part must be 
due wholly to the example of her sister.” 


Speechlessly Esther looked from one 


The Christian egies 


to the other. Being true to herself had 
brought her in contact with people like 
these two. She could hardly wait to 
interview her five promised customers. 
“O-oh,” she breathed joyously, “you are 
mistaken in thinking that I am anything 
but ordinary. But isn’t the world a 
wonderful place?” 


[All rights reserved] 


When Tommy Tunkett 
Guessed Wrong 
LESLIE STUART 


Tommy Tunkett and his cousin, Susie 
Bird, were skating out on the river, the 
tree-bordered Ellaway, that was so blue 
and so musical in summer, and such a 
delightful place for canoeing picnics. It 
was quiet now, and but for the evergreens 
all the trees were bare, except where here 
and there a cluster of oak or beech leaves 
fluttered and rustled, and glowed like 


fragments of lovely stained glass when 


the sun shone through them. The little 
river was still blue, however, but such a 
cold, cold blue, and crisserossed with 
white lines made by the steel of skates or 
sleighs, for it was frozen deep enough for 
even heavy teams to travel on it safely. 
Nine-year-old Tommy had skated since 
he was five years old, so you see he is 
a first-class skater now. -He can cut 
figure eights, and write his name, and 
skate on one foot, or backward, and do 
more funny or hard things than I have 
room to tell you about. But it was eight- 


year-old Susie’s first season on skates. | 


Still, she had been out seven or eight times 
with Tommy, and was getting so she could 
do very good plain skating. Tommy was 
a careful, energetic teacher, and she was 
quick and eager to learn. 

It was dusk, nearly every one had gone 
home, and the children were skating up 
to the bank to take off their skates, when 
down the bank came Tommy’s mother, 
running. 

“QO Tommy!” she called. “Baby’s sick, 
and your father isn’t coming home until 
late to-night, and the telephone won’t 
work. I want you to skate down river 
and get Dr. Dale! It’s far,—nearly five 
miles,—but I know you can do it!” And 
back she ran. 

“Watch my smoke!” said Tommy, as 
he dashed off. He had gone quite a long 
distance before he thought he heard some 
one behind him. He looked back. There 
was. Susie! 

“QO Susie,” he shouted, “go back! You'll 
be all tired out!” Then he sped ahead. In 
a few minutes he turned again. Again, 
there was Susie, just a speck in the dis- 
tance, but still coming! 

He waved and pointed, and shouted 
“Go back!” But she did not seem to see 
or hear. He tore ahead. Then suddenly 
he was sprawling and scooting over the 
ice, and a sick pain in his left ankle made 
everything grow dark. 

The next he knew, Susie was standing 
over him, calling, “Wake up, wake up, 
Tommy !” 

“Tm all right,’ he whispered. 
when he tried to get up he couldn’t. 

“Sprained ankle,” said Susie. “I’m 
so sorry! But Ill get the doctor, and 
we'll pick you up when we come back.” 


But 
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“It’s nearly three miles,’ mumbled 
Tommy. “You can’t do it, Susie!” He 
moved a little. “Ouch! Besides, you 
know you're afraid to be out after dark !” 

“I can! And I will! Bven if I am!” 
declared Susie, poised read to start. 

“I just guess you can’t! And you'll give 
up! And baby’ll—baby’ll’— 

“TI just guess I can! Watch my smoke!” 
And Susie was off. 

It seemed a long time, but it wasn’t, 
before Tommy heard bells. Up drove the 
doctor, Susie beside him. 

“Here!” he shouted; and the doctor 
pulled up Black Bess, jumped out, and in 
a twinkling Tommy was safe, even if not 
quite sound, under a warm robe with 
Susie. 

Soon they were at the house, and the 
doctor fixed baby up all right in about a 
minute, and then he attended to Tommy’s 
ankle, to make it get well the quickest 
possible. 

Susie was pretty tired and lame for a 
number of days, so it wasn’t at all hard 
for her to stay in and read to Tommy. 
But of course she would have been glad 
to do that, anyway. 

It was the first evening after Tommy’s 
ankle had stopped aching long enough for 
him to think, that he broke out suddenly, 
“Susie, about your skating spunk—I 
guessed wrong!” 

“Not all wrong,” said Susie, dimpling, 
“for I did feel awfully wobbly before I 
got there; and I was scared. But how 
could I stop to think of scaredness then!” 


The Reason 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Doorbells ringing ; 
Baskets swinging, 
Filled with posies fresh and gay; 
Footsteps patter,— 
What’s the matter? 
It’s the first sweet morn of May. 


How Motorists Can Help 
the Wild-flowers 


The ultimate fate of the varieties of 
wild-flowers which are threatened with 
extermination lies with the motorists. 
Other causes combine to hasten this 
process near the centers of population, 
including the picking by school-children 
and holiday-makers; but the motorist 
alone goes far afield to the natural reser- 
yoirs where enough seeds might still be 
grown and disseminated to counteract 
the diminution of the supply near the 
cities. In the remoter country districts 
the flowers are in small danger of being 
intensively picked by the rural popula- 
tion. There are enough and to spare. 
But the motors bring countless pickers, 
of every grade of science, eager to seize 
every rarity they see. The complete dis- 
appearance of conspicuous varieties from 
the more traveled highways is proof sufii- 
cient of the crying need of a better under- 
standing of conditions by the motorists. 
There are flowers to be picked and others 
not to be picked, and only study can dif- 
ferentiate between them. A wider knowl- 
edge of these differing conditions will 
add very much to the enjoyment of motor- 
ing, because knowledge always adds to 
the enjoyment of a subject. 
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THE CHURCHES AT WORK 


Evangelical Churches 


with Unitarians 


Under the auspices of the Federation 
of Evangelical Churches in Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., Dr. William I..Lawrance and Miss 
,_Mary Lawrance conducted a conference 
on Sunday-school work in the Baptist 
church. About ninety, men, and women, 
teachers in the Sunday-schools of the city, 
gathered for the conference. Miss Law- 
rance, with a group of pupils from the 
Baptist Sunday-school, gave a demonstra- 
tion of modern methods of the religious 
education, Dr. Lawrance spoke on “The 
Home, the School, the Church, and the 
Child.” The president of the Federation, 
Rey. W. Christy Crofts of the Pierce 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, presided at 
all sessions. An hour was spent with 
Miss Lawrance in study of the art of cos- 
tuming and grouping for the simple 
dramatization of Bible stories. 


Forty-four Per Cent. Increase 


The church in Brie, Pa., reports the 
best year in its history. As a rule, there 
are aS many men at church as women. 
Of ten persons who joined the church 
recently, nine were men, including a for- 
mer minister in the Episcopal church. 
The Sunday-school numbers about one 
hundred. The young people’s society has 
a weekly meeting attended by from eigh- 
teen to twenty-four. The men’s club is 
active, and a branch of the Laymen’s 
League will be formed in a few weeks. 
During the summer, while the minister 
was in Europe, the church underwent 
extensive repairs. A new front was made, 
new stained-glass windows installed, the 
parish room and social room changed, and 
a new lighting system added. During the 
past two years the church has gained 
about 44 per cent. in members. More and 
more it is reaching out to the young 
men and professional men. These make 
up the majority of the evening attendance. 


Jamestown Church Dedicated 


Formal dedication of the new Unitarian 
church at Jamestown, N.Y., took place 
Friday evening, April 6. At the same 
time, Rev. Walter A. Smith, formerly of 
Dunkirk, N.Y., was installed. In attend- 
ance at the ceremonies were Dr. Minot 
Simons, representing the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and Rey. Orville B. 
Swift, minister of the chureh at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 


Election at Whitman 


At the annual meeting of the church 
at Whitman, Mass., held Monday evening, 
April 9, the following officers were elected : 
B. 8. Atwood, C. D. Reed, Winthrop F. 
Atwood, Henry W. Chandler, Edwin W. 
Hunt, C. J. Connor, Fred M. Penniman, 
trustees; George D. Soule, clerk; Mrs. 
Joseph Snow, treasurer; Henry Mac- 
Roberts, superintendent of the Sunday- 


school; Mrs. Fred M. Penniman, Randall 
B. Cook, auditors; Warren D. Vining, 
Mrs. Ethel C. Bearce, Ralph W. Corliss. 


Young People in 
Anniversary Week 


Anniversary Week in Boston, Mass., 
this year will be filled with significance 
for the young people. For the first time 
in the. May Meetings young people will 
take an active part in the anniversary 
service held this year in Arlington Street 
Church. Rey. Frederick M. Hliot, former 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, will preach the sermon, the sub- 
ject, “The Spirit of Youth in the Life 
of the Church is the Hope of the World,” 
and Albert A. Pollard, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, will read 
the Scripture lesson. In the galleries and 
choir loft a chorus of one hundred young 
people will lead the singing. 

The vesper service, to be held at the 
First Church in Boston, Wednesday, May 
23, will be conducted entirely by young 


people. Mr. Danforth Lincoln of Dor- 
chester, Mass., will give the address; 
Mr. Ryder Holmes Gay of Providence, 


R.1., will give the prayer; and Miss Mar- 
garet I. Aborn, secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, will read the 
Scripture lesson. 

The day which has been set apart for 
young people is Friday, May 25, when 
the Young People’s Religious Union will 
hold its annual meeting.. The program is 
as follows: 


Frmay, MAy 25, 3 P.M. 
First Parish Church in Dorchester 


3P.M. Devotional service, conducted by Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge. 
Reports of president, secretary, treas- 
urer, and others. 
Report of the Unitarian Campaign by 
the executive secretary. 
Remarks by Rev. R. Ernest Akin, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Wlection of officers, ete. 
5.30 Vesper service. Address by Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio. 
6.15 Reception to newly-elected officers and 
directors. 
6.30 Annual dinner, under auspices of Bos- 


ton ,and South Middlesex Federa- 
tions. 
Albert A. Pollard, Toastmaster. 
Ten-minute talks; 
Speakers: Prof. K. H. Roessingh, Leiden, 
Holland. 
Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow, 
Canada. 
Mr. Robert S. Dawe, New York, 
N.Y. 

A presentation by a representative group of 
young people of an episode of the pageant 
“Liberation” by Miss Hazel MacKaye. 

Dancing from 9 to 11.30. : 


Montreal, 


SATURDAY, May 26, 3 P.M. 
Outdoor picnie at Spring Grove, Welles- 
ley Hills, under the auspices of the South 
Middlesex Federation. Box lunch. Games, 
sports, social evening. 


New England Associate Alliance 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will meet Thursday, April 26, with the 
First Congregational Society at Lexington, 
Mass. The morning program will include 
greeting from the hostess branch, Mrs. 
Charles F. Pierce, president; report of 
the Chapel Helpers Alliance, Mrs. W. L. G. 
Phetteplace; New England Associate. Alli- 
ance Work in Montpelier, Mrs. John Mur- 
doch, Jr.; report of the nominating com- 
mittee, Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, chair- 
man; “On the Road to Good-will,’ James 
P. Munroe. In the afternoon Mrs. Ryder 
Holmes Gay will speak on “What Star 
Island can do for Our Young People.” 
The meeting will conclude with an ad- 
dress by Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, 
on “Our International Sympathies.” 


Mr. Stephenson’s Visit Unofficial 


Rey. Dr. Louis C. Cornish writes: “May 
I correct a statement concerning our wel- 
come guest, Rev. Harold W. Stephenson 
of London, made in THe ReeistrrR of 
April 5? Until February he was Assist- 
ant Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, but he comes here 
as a visiting minister, and not in any way 
officially. As my statement made to THE 
REGISTER was evidently obscure, I desire 
to make this friendly correction.” 


New Officers in Watertown, Mass. 


At the two hundred and ninety-third 
annual parish meeting held by the Water- 
town church, Tuesday evening, April 10, 
the following officers were chosen: Mod- 
erator, Charles F. Mason; clerk, Charles 
W. Benjamin; treasurer, Ralph S. Parks; 
members of the parish committee for three 
years—Walter H. Gregg, Mrs. Minnette 
Berks; for two years—Hverett W. Gray. 
Members of the committee whose terms 
have yet to expire are Arthur C. Moore, 
Mrs. Everett H. Critchett, and William 
L. Locke. The music committee will com- 
prise J. Foster Foresman, Willard Greene, 
and Mrs. William L. Locke. Preceding 
the business meeting, dinner was served. 
Mrs. Wesley Monk presided. 


Minister Travels with his Horse 


Rey. R. Edward Griffith, the new minis- 
ter at Northfield, Mass., loves his horse. 
When he recently moved from Waterville, 
Me., to Northfield, he would not trust the 
horse to the uncertainties of freight trans- 
portation, but rode with it in the car. 
He was on the road thirty-six hours. By 
way of preparing a place for himself and 
the animal in the freight car, not know- 
ing how long he might be on the road, he 
pushed the piano into the forward end 
of the car to form a stall in which the 
horse could stand, facing forward, and 
yet have room enough to accommodate 
itself to the movements of the train. He 
made a bunk for himself by the side of 
the horse. The two arrived safely in 
Northfield at four o’clock in the morning. 


: Mohawk Valley 
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Conference Formed 


District organizations now embrace all 
members of old Middle States body 


One hundred and twenty: people gath- 
ered in the May Memorial Church at 
Syracuse, N.Y., at eight o’clock on Fri- 
day, April 13, to organize the Mohawk 
Valley Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Churches. The prelimi- 
nary work was undertaken at Schenectady 
in November, 1922. A committee con- 
sisting of W. R. Adams of Albany, J. V. 
Alexander of Rochester, and A. L. Rohrer 
of Schenectady were appointed at the 
Schenectady meeting to present a draft 
of a constitution and do the preliminary 
work. The following churches are in- 
cluded in this Conference: Syracuse, 
Ithaca, Rochester, Schenectady, Albany, 
Barneveld, Troy, and Gouverneur. 

The minister and at least two dele- 
gates from each church were present at 
the business meeting. After devotional 
exercises, A. L. Rohrer moved the adoption 
of the proposed constitution. After a 
short discussion and one affirmative sug- 
gestion, the constitution was adopted, and 
under its provisions the following officers 
were elected: President, A. L. Rohrer, 
Schenectady ; vice-presidents, W. R. Adams, 
Albany, Mrs. Victory Starzenski, Schen- 
ectady ; secretary-treasurer, H. C. Stearns, 
Syracuse. 

After the election of officers, the Con- 
ference listened to two addresses,—one, 
“The Forward Movement of our Liberal 
Churches,” by Rev. J. A. C. Fagginger 
Auer of Ithaca, and “Religious Educa- 
tion,” by Rey. Ernest Caldecott of Schen- 
ectady. 

The Saturday morning session continued 
in three sections: Minister’s Workshop, 
leader, Rev. Walter Reid Hunt; Alliance 
meeting, leader, Miss Annie M. Filoon; 
Laymen’s League meeting, leader, Robert 
8S. Dawe. 

At 10.30 o’clock there was a general 
session of the Conference. Miss Mary 
Lawrance of Jamaica, L.I., illustrated, 
by the use of costumes, the pageant idea 
in religious education. It is the intention 
of the churches of the Conference to give 
during the year one or more pageants, as 
a result of Miss Lawrance’s address. 
Luncheon was served by the Women’s 
Alliance of the Syracuse church. 

With the formation of this Mohawk 
Valley Conference, there is completed the 
plan of the association for the different 
churches composing the old Middle States 
Conference, which was too large to func- 
‘tion efficiently. The Middle States District 
now includes the following local confer- 
ences: Meadville Conference, Joseph 
Priestley Conference, North Jersey Con- 
ference, Metropolitan Conference, and 
Mohawk Valley Conference. 


One Minister’s Statistics 


Are ministers busy men? Here is the 
summary of the year’s activities of Rev. 
Charles Pease, minister of the church at 
San José, Calif. Without counting the 
office calls, which demanded no small 
part of his time, Mr. Pease delivered forty- 
nine sermons, ten special addresses, thirty- 
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six. Sunday evening lectures, twenty 
Wednesday lectures on the Bible, nine ad- 
dresses at Los Angeles, eighteen public 
lectures on various themes, wrote 293 
articles, principally for the San José 
News, attended one national Unitarian 
convention in the Hast and two on the 
Coast, acted as secretary of the Semper- 
virens Club, served as member of the In- 
dustrial Peace Association, prepared 3,600 
digests of his Sunday night lectures for 
his hearers. After attending the usual 
number of marriages and funerals, Mr. 
Pease had time left for participating in 
the social exercises of his church. 


Laymen Exhibit Pholgeraphs 


Under the auspices of the chapter of the 
Laymen’s League of the chureh at Flush- 
ing, N.Y., there is now going on an ex- 
hibition of photographs by the alumni of 
the Clarence H. White School of Photog- 
raphy of New York, in the lower hall of 
the church. The exhibition opened Mon- 
day evening, April 9, and will continue 
two weeks. On the opening night Mr. 
White gave a talk on ‘Pictorial Photog- 
raphy.” He is the founder of the School, 
and is instructor at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and honorary president 
of the Pictorial Photographers of America. 
This exhibition was first shown at the Art 
Center, New York, and has since been 
traveling among leading museums and col- 
leges of the Hast. The exhibition is edu- 
eational and illustrates all the modern 
methods of printing. 


For the Russian Children 


For the Russian children THE CnHrRIs- 
TIAN ReEGIsTeR has received the following 
contributions, which have been forwarded 
to the American Nansen Committee for 
Relief of Russian Children, 3 Tremont 
Row, Boston, Mass.: Miss Elizabeth A. 
Day, Portland, Me., $2.00; Mrs. A. R. 
Brown, Whitman, Mass., $1.00; Anony- 
mous, Winthrop, Mass., $1.00; Mrs. F. H. 
Gilson, Wellesley Hills, $5.00; Abby C. 
Clapp, Camp Hill, Ala., $5.00; James O. 
Stewart, Brownsville, Pa., $10.00; Mrs. 
John G. Phillips, Sharon, Mass., $1.00; 
Mrs. W. A. Lawrence, Groton, Mass., $5.00. 


Young People’s Church 


Sanford, Me. has a young people’s 
church. The reason it gives for not hay- 
ing a branch of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union is that young people are ac- 
tive in all departments of the church life. 
The trustees are young men. Young peo- 
ple take the lead in the work of the Sun- 
day-school and other allied organizations. 
Saturday evening, April 14, the parish 
gave Rey. and Mrs. Harry Lutz a recep- 
tion in the new parsonage. The parson- 
age is of Dutch Colonial design, with 
an interior finished in the natural wood, 
and an ‘exterior of velvet brick veneer. 
The estimated cost is $11,000, of which all 
but $3,000 has been paid. On the front 
of the church are the words “Unitarian 
Meeting House.” It is the meeting-house 
for the community. There they assemble, 
mill owners and operatives, young and 
old, in a real spiritual democracy. 
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Laymen in Metropolitan District 


Chapters are doing their part in promoting the 
churches’ work 


Hivery month sees an increased interest 
in church problems among the laymen in 
Greater New York. Increased attendance 
at chapter meetings and greater co-opera- 
tion with the district secretary must 
result in the growth and influence of the 
Unitarian Church. Kenneth McDougall 
has done much to bring about the in- 
ereased spirit of service. 

Two successful dinner meetings of the 
Metropolitan and North Jersey chapter 
presidents have been held at the City 
Club. At these meetings there have been 
discussions of the question of organizing 
a publicity campaign for the New York 
district, the organization of a speakers’ 
bureau, the Unitarian Campaign, by and 
with young people, and a Laymen’s League 
choir. 

During November and December a series 
of six Sunday evening meetings was held 
at the West Side Church for the purpose 
of interesting the large unchurched popu- 
lation of New York in Unitarian principles 
and to find out what type of meetings 
would be successful in attracting people 
to our churches. The laymen and minis- 
ters have also co-operated with Miss Law- 
rance in her efforts in Jamaica, L.I., by 
supplying the speaker, music, ushers, and 
part of the congregation of monthly Uni- 
tarian services held in a hall in that 
city, each chapter taking charge of one 
service. The co-operative spirit of the 
men at the West Side Church has been 
indispensable in making possible the new 
church on Cathedral Parkway. The 
professional members of the All Souls 
Chapter are entertaining the chapter 
with discussions of their various eall- 
ings. 

Arthur K. Hudson, secretary of the 
Metropolitan Conference, and president 
of the chapter of the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn, has done untiring 
work in building up .the chapter. The 
meetings consist of an address by a 
prominent man on some current topic, 
followed by discussion. This chapter pays 
the salary of an athletic instructor at 
Columbia House and contributes to the 
support of Willow Place Chapel. ‘The 
stanch and loyal men who compose the 
chapter at the Second Church, Brooklyn, 
are doing their utmost to make the church 
effective. Discussion meetings are held 
once a month. At the Third Church, 
Brooklyn, the men have held conference 
meetings to map out the work. Roger T. 
Butts, president of this chapter, has been 
one of the contributors to the success of 
the chapter president’s dinners. At the 
Flatbush church, the Laymen’s League 
chapter plans to conduct a series of Sun- 
day night lecture meetings to interest 
the people in the neighborhood of the 
church. The Flushing Chapter has con- 
ducted a successful forum, and the at- 
tendance at chapter meetings is one of 
the largest in the Metropolitan District. 
In Yonkers the chapter is carrying on 
church publicity work and co-operating 
with the Alliance in holding meetings ad- 
dressed by prominent speakers. 
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Meadville District Conference 


The eighteenth annual session of the 
Meadville District Conference was held 
with the First Unitarian Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minis- 
ter, March 22 and 23. The business ses- 
sion was held Thursday morning, Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton, chairman, presiding. 
Reports were made by delegates from 
Buffalo, N.Y., Cleveland, Ohio, Marietta, 
Ohio, Meadville, Pa., Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
Wheeling, W. Va., Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Erie, Pa. Reports were also made by 
the Brotherhood for: Unitarian Missions, 
a student organization in the Meadville 
Theological School, and by members of 
the group of interested Unitarians in 
Hamburg, N.Y. Mrs. D. Frederic Potter, 
president of the Meadville District Asso- 
ciate Alliance, reported that the Alliance, 
the year before, had sent a young lady 
from the church at Wheeling to the Isles 
of Shoals meeting, had given $10 to the 
Unitarian Service Fund and an equal 
amount for incidentals. The Conference 
accepted the invitation of the Niagara 
Falls chureh to hold the Conference with 
it next year, thanked the Cleveland church 
for its hospitality, endorsed the proposal 
of President Harding that the United 
States participate in the World Court, 
answered a telegram of good-will from 
Carl B. Wetherell, secretary of the Lay- 
men’s League on the Pacific Coast, ex- 
tended the sympathies of the Conference 
to Rey. Frederick M. Bennett of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, on account of his recent ill- 
ness, and recommended the release of 
all political prisoners confined for offenses 
committed during the war period. 

The Conference also voted $50 to the 
Unitarian Service Pension Fund. The 
newly elected officers are as follows: 
Chairman, Rey. Orville B. Swift, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y.; executive committee—Rey. 
William W. Peck, Youngstown, Ohio, Rey. 
Dr. L. Walter Mason, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon; secretary-treas- 
urer, Rey. Walter A. Smith, Jamestown, 
NY. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
the problems of the church school, espe- 
cially the securing of teachers. Miss Ger- 
trude Taft, director of religious education 
in the Cleveland church, gave as ideals of 
religious education: worship, study, serv- 
ice, and leadership. Rev. Harry Taylor 
of Wheeling, who had charge of the gen- 
eral discussion, emphasized the same four 
qualities in the following order: service, 
leadership, study, and worship. Rey. 
Gwylym Isaacs of Buffalo, N.Y., read a 
paper on “The Use of the Bible in Reli- 
gious Education,” and a lively discussion 
followed. 

The evening session was deyoted to 
the Laymen’s League.. Cary R. Alburn, 
president of the Cleveland chapter, gave 
a brief history of the development of the 
League and of the activities of that chap- 
ter. Rey. Dr. L. Walter Mason of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., spoke of the Laymen’s League 
from the minister’s point of view, giving 
some illustrations of the activities in his 
chapter, such as the arrangement by 
which two members of his congregation, 
a man and a woman, lead in the respon- 
sive part of the morning service, and a 
project of the Laymen’s League involv- 
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ing a plan for a boys’ civie high school 
for the training of city employees. 

On Friday morning the ministers with 
a few invited laymen met in the study, 
and under the chairmanship of Rey. 
Charles J. Dutton of Erie, Pa., listened 
to the reading by Rey. Ernest C. Smith 
of Meadville, Pa., of a paper written by 
Prof. F. A. Christie of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, on “Past Experience with 
the Problem of the Organization of Uni- 
tarianism.” This was followed by an 
animated discussion, after which a work- 
shop conference was held. 

The young people met in the afternoon 
and heard an address by Richard R. 
Stickney of Buffalo, N.Y. There was also 
an address by Miss Sara Comins of Bos- 
ton, Mass., on “By and For Young People.” 

For the first time in many years the 
Conference closed with a banquet, at 
which Dr. Stephan of the Cleveland 
church gave a welcome to the visiting 
friends, and introduced Rey. Dr. Richard 
W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y., as toastmas- 
ter. Addresses were made by Rey. John 
F. Meyer of the Independent Protestant 
Church of Columbus, Ohio, Herbert 
Hitchen of the Meadville Theological 
School, Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth of 
Meadville, Rev. William W. Peck of 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Rev. Walter R. 
Hunt of New York, field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. The Con- 
ference was favored with a visit from 
Rey. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, and mem- 
bers of the senior class of the Meadville 
Theological School. 


Four Churches at Lord’s Supper 


Natick, Mass., has just held its annual 
meeting and celebrated the thirteenth an- 
niversary of Mr. Birks’s ministry. On 
April 5, supper was served to about fifty 
members, after which the business meet- 
ing was held. Reports showed the church 
finances to be in healthy condition, and 
the membership growmg. Twenty mem- 
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bers were added during the year, and six 
more joined at this meeting. The chureh 
kitchen has been rebuilt and enlarged at 
considerable expense. The most pressing 
need is a parsonage. The Alliance has 
had the best year in its history. increasing 
membership and nevyer-ceasing activity 
bringing social and financial results of 
inestimable value to the church. The 
Junior Alliance has given pictures and 
draperies to the chureh parlor, and has 
contributed to the Unitarian Service Pen- 
sion Society. The Sunday-school has 
grown, and the average attendance has 
increased. The children have given to the 
Hale House and the Children’s Mission. 
The Laymen'’s League has strengthened 
the church in many ways, one of its good 
works being the financing of a monthly 
ehurch calendar. The Knights Excelsior 
is a social club for boys in which Mr. 
Birks takes special interest. Relations 
with the other churches in town are cor- 
dial, and during Holy Week this church 
united with the Baptists, the Methodists, 
and the Congregationalists in special sery- 
ices, at one of which all participated in 
the Lord’s Supper. The Laymen’s League 
took charge of the service on December 3, 
attracting a large congregation. Mr. and 
Mrs. Birks held a reception at their home 
on New Year’s Day. Mr. Birks had 
charge of the drive for Near East Relief 
in the fall, and continues to act as chair- 
man of the Natick Chapter, American Red 
Cross. 


Lincoln Bust for Grand Master 


Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister of 
the church at Lynn, Mass., and Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
of Massachusetts, was recently honored 
with a testimonial banquet at Casino Hall, 
Lynn, by officers and members of the four 
Masonic lodges of Lynn. At that time 
he was given a handsome bust of Abraham 
Lineoln. There were 400 Masons in at- 
tendance, including leading Masons in the 
State. 
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VACATION 


CHURCH DECORATION! 
JAMES I. WINGATE & SON, 563 Boylston Street, Boston 


OPPOSITE COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 


Oldest Painting and Decorating Shop in Boston. 
churches we have decorated are the Arlington Street Church, Boston, the Second Church in Boston, 
Park Street Church, Boston, Old Pilgrim Congregational Church, Cambridge, and the Universalist 
and Baptist Churches, Haverhill. We combine, by careful study, the correct colors for painting, 
: Letters from satisfied clients if desired. Lowest prices 
for good work. Telephone or write for appointment. 


J. MURRAY QUINBY 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 


HOME DECORATION! 
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Beautify your place of worship. Among the 


Evening, Well. 372-W 
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IN EUROPE 
Select limited party sailing to Naples June 20th: 67 days: visiting Italy, Italian 


Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, The Rhine, Belgium, France, and England. 
Send for itinerary to 
JOEL H. METCALF, Ph.D., 171 Danforth Street, Portland, Me. 
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He Needs an Automobile 


The town of Francestown, N.H., where 
Unitarian principles are being taught, is 
thirty-six miles square and has seventy- 
five miles of roads. Rev. George Willis 
Cooke is endeavoring to serve this large 
ar He lives in the Congregational par- 
-sonage, and preaches alternately in the 
Unitarian and Congregational churches, 
using the same order of service. In the 
_ Summer, numbers of visitors come to Fran- 
cestown, representing various denomina- 
tions. There is no other church service 
except the Catholic. This service is held 
once each month in the Town Hall. The 
community offers a large field of oppor- 
tunity, much larger than one minister can 
adequately serve. Here is a direct in- 
stance of the value of the automobile. As 
in numerous other country parishes, a 
reliable and rapid means of conveyance 
would solve the problem. 


May Day Service 


Tuesday morning, May 1, the Second 
_ Church in Boston, Mass., will hold a May 
breakfast and May Day service. 


program. 


Worcester Elects Officers 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Worcester, Mass., was held 
Monday evening, April 9, in the parish 

_ house, with an attendance of more than 
150. Reports showed that the church 
is making a steady growth in membership. 
More than $118,000 was spent last year, 
which includes the erection of the parish 
house, the installation of the organ, and 
alterations to the parsonage. Officers 
were elected as follows: Charles L. Morse, 
moderator; Charles A. Bliss, treasurer ; 
F. Henshaw Dewey, clerk; Edward A. 
Bigelow, assessor for one year; J. Lester 
Perry, assessor for two years; William D. 
Luey, trustee of parish funds; Henry A. 
MacGowan, trustee of Alice M. Rice Fund 
and Church of the Unity Trust Fund for 
one year; Judge Winfred H. Whiting, 
trustee of the same funds for two years. 


Back to 1855 


_ In the archives of the Historical So- 
ciety of Marblehead, Mass., there are 
documents of interest to Unitarians. Rec- 
ords of the- Unitarian church of that 
town have been carefully kept from the 
date of the founding of the society, 1715, 
until the present. Among the records 
are the sermons of Rey. John Bartlett, 
who was minister during the religious 
awakening led by William Ellery Chan- 
ning, at which time the church, then Con: 
gregational, became Unitarian. Among 
the records, there is an issue of the Uni- 
_tarian Congregational Register for the 
year 1855, published by the executive 
committee of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. This volume furnishes inter- 


and magazines were not so frequent, it 
supplied information of varied kinds, in- 


Trum-. 
peters and a chorus will assist in the || 


esting reading. In days when newspapers 
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logical cycles, post-office regulations, com- 
mencements and vacations in colleges, 
legal rates of interest, Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents of the United States, the 
yearly calendar of days, weeks, and 
months, and lists of ministers, societies, 
ministerial associations, and theological 
schools. The number of philanthropic and 
missionary societies indicates the humani- 
tarian trend of early Unitarianism. We 
note the Unitarian Tract and Book So- 
ciety in Charleston, S.C.; the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Indians 
and Others in North America; the Mas- 
sachusetts Evangelical Missionary So- 
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ciety; Children’s Missionary Society; 
Society for Promoting Theological Educa- 
tion; Guardian of Friendless Girls; So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Piety, and Charity; Sunday-school Soci- 
eties; Benevolent Fraternity of Churches; 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism ; 
Society for Promoting Education in Li- 
beria ; and a number of other temperance, 
historical, and benevolent organizations. 
The latter part of the volume contains 
a number of short articles, as, ‘The 
Condemnation of Calvinism,” “Argument 
from the IHustration of a Ship,” “Itch 
for Curious Questions in Divinity.” 


A great man—a great American—a great Chris- 
tian was Theodore Roosevelt, whose inspiring 
and practical idealism is reflected in 


THE IDEALS OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


By EDWARD H. COTTON, with a 


Foreword by Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 


Throughout his active and varied life Theodore 


“His ability to create 
ideals and then to realize 


them made Roosevelt 
great,’ says the author, 
and from this viewpoint 
he has written a strong 
and illuminating book. 


Roosevelt was guided by ideals of citizenship and 
Christian service that had a deciding influence upon 
him as a statesman, as a church-member, as the 
head of a family. They explain the deep impression 
he has made upon American life of the last genera- 
tion. And these ideals, as they have been expressed 
in Roosevelt’s career, are presented here for the 
inspiration and guidance of all men and women. 


At All Booksellers $2.50 
Illustrated Monthly Bulletin of New Books Free on Request 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 35 West 32d Stree NEW YORK 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


OPENS FOR SEASON JUNE 2%th 


An ideal summering-place among the hills of New 
Excellent food and good accommodations. 
Out-of-door sports and congenial associations. 
during the summer at the Academy chapel by representa- 
tive Unitarian clergyman. Good congregations and excel- 


Hampshire. 


lent music. 


The third season promises to be of unusual interest. 
Address 


Reservations should be made in advance. 


Preaching 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Teaching Young People to Save 


Rey. Granville Pierce, minister of Grace 
Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass., has insti- 
tuted a savings club composed of Sunday- 
school boys and girls from Brant Rock, 
Ocean Bluff, and Green Harbor. Each 
boy and girl member of the club has 
opened an account at the Five Cents Say- 
ings Bank at Plymouth, Mass. The de- 
posits vary from one to five dollars. 


Work of a Year, 


First ‘Parish in Brookline 


The annual meeting of the First Parish 
in Brookline, Mass., was held at Pierce 
Hall, Tuesday evening, April 10. The 
meeting was preceded by the annual par- 
ish supper at which there were about 
a hundred persons present. Henry W. 
Lamb was elected moderator and called 
attention to the fact that the warrant for 
the meeting was in the form used in the 
old town meetings which were formerly 
held in the same building when it was the 
Town Hall. On motion of the clerk, 
twenty-seven new members were admitted 
to legal membership in the parish. Rey. 
Abbot Peterson, the minister, in his annual 
report, called attention to the prosperous 
condition of the parish and the spirit of 
co-operation that made the minister’s 
work so pleasant. The clerk, Gorham 
Dana, reported a slight gain in member- 
ship during the church year, and an 
increase in average of attendance from 
164 last year to 172. The treasurer 
reported a substantial balance after a 
year of unusual expenses, including the 
rearrangement of the chancel. The en- 
dowment fund was increased by $1,000 
during the year. 

The report of the parish committee, 
presented by Chairman Henry B. Cabot, 
called attention to the six meetings held 
by the committee and the many subjects 
considered. The death of Mrs. Frederick 
Higginson, a member of the parish com- 
mittee, was referred to. William Bacon 
made an interesting report for the music 
committee and appealed for a memorial 
gift to modernize the organ. «The fol- 
lowing reports were then considered: 
Sunday-school committee, Mrs. Abbot 
Peterson, chairman, report presented by 
Mrs. Arthur Williams; charity committee, 
report presented by Chairman Charles A. 


A REAL VACATION 
for your 
BOY or GIRL 


Don’t delay; select the Summer 

Camp NOW. 

Parents should now consider the one 
‘ Camp best suited for their children. 

Patronize schools and camps ad- 

vertised in THE CHRISTIAN 

REGISTER. 


CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS, Connecticut. Salt- 
water bathing, fishing, crabbing, etc. Experienced 
physical-training directors in charge at all times. Two 
months—$190. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. HarryDavi- 
SON, 5333 Rising Sun Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Stearns; flower committee, report pre- 
sented by Miss Margaret Lincoln; ushers, 
report presented by Paul F. Perkins. Mrs. 
A. BH. Davies read the report of Mrs. 
Charles Sprague, chairman of the com- 
mittee on hospitality and extension of 
membership. Miss Hmma Cummings read 
the report of the committee on memorials, 
in which the several memorials given to 
the church during the year were described. 
These include a Loyal Legion tablet given 
by Mrs. Alfred Winsor in memory of her 
husband, and the memorials in the chancel, 
namely, the new communion table, reredos 
and five seats given by the Philbrick, 
Winsor, Winslow, Swift, Collins, Soule, 
Lincoln, C. A. Walliams, Head, and Car- 
penter families. The report of the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of free pews and the budget was 
presented by the chairman, Henry Ware. 
He gave the arguments pro and con and 
asked for permission to circularize the 
parish in order to get the opinion of the 
majority of the congregation. This was 
granted. The following officers were 
elected: clerk and treasurer, Gorham 
Dana; auditor, Henry Ware; members of 
the parish committee for three years— 
Mrs. Alfred Winsor, Arthur P. Crosby, 
A. Eliot Ritchie. 


Young People 
Gain in Attendance 


The total church attendance among the 
young people as shown by the results of 
the contest for March has greatly in- 
creased compared with the attendance of 
February. The increase runs from twenty 
to forty persons. Results are as follows 
for March: Brooklyn, N.Y. (Church of the 
Saviour), 110; Dorchester, Mass. (Chan- 
ning Church), 72; Dorchester, Mass. 
(First Parish), 152; North Haston, Mass., 
183; Jamaica Plain, Mass., 148; Leomin- 
ster, Mass., 108; Montpelier, Vt., 85; 
Providence, R.I., 62; Portland, Me. 
(Preble), 188; Portsmouth, N.H., 83; 
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Sioux City, Ia., 81; 


Hast Bridgewater, — 


Mass., 40; Fitchburg, Mass., 73; Lowell, — 
Mass., 268; Marblehead, Mass., 53; Mon- 
treal, Canada, 82; West Newton, Mass., 66; — 


Northboro, Mass., 48; Providence, 


RIF 


(Westminster), 42; Reading, Mass., 46; 3 


West Roxbury, Mass. 68; Uxbridge, 
Mass., 86; Westwood, Mass., 47; Atlanta, 
Ga., 74; Grafton, Mass., 31; Elizabeth, 


N.J., 20; Manchester, N.H., 19; Moline, 


Ill., 17; Passaic, N.J., 37; Rutherford, 
N.J., 20; Wichita, Kan., 15; Woodland, 
Calif., 20; Yonkers, N.Y., 35; Florence, 
Mass., 48. Lowell, Mass., has the highest 
number, 268. 


PUBLIC SALES 


\ X JE 

pair U.S. Army Munson last 
shoes, sizes 54 to 12, which was 
the entire surplus stock of one of 
the largest U.S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent. solid leather, color 


dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
water proof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented, 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
Watch these columns each week. 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Discount for 6 or more insertions. 


Minimum charge $1.00. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


EMU 


FOR RENT—FURNISHED 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


BEAUTIFUL FOR SITUATION, quiet, restful, 
900 feet above sea level: house with four fur- 
nished rooms on_ first floor, three furnished 
chambers. Pine Grove, Artesian Well, Summer 
House—all three minutes’ walk from Church, 
P.O. and Store, Warwick, Mass. For Rent, 
July and August, $200. Address Rev. GRAN- 
VILLE PiprcH, Green Harbor, Mass. 

SNe 


HOUSES, FARMS, ETC. 


FARM, COUNTRY STORE, HOTEL, CAPE COD 
eatalogues free. CHAPIN FARM  AGHNCY, 
Boston. 

Se 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Cook and waitress. Both Protes- 
tants. Apply Mrs. I. FRANK STHvENS, 51 
Berkeley Street, Nashua, N.H. 


1 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. You save here. Cata- 
log on request. HmMpirp Typp FounpkrY, Buffalo, 
New York. 


FOR RENT, FURNISHED—Randolph, N.H., Cot- 
tage of four rooms, sleeping-out porch, bath, 
spring water, fireplace. Price $250. Address 
A, C. NickpRson, Needham, Mass. 


PHYSICIAN and wife (a Graduate Nurse) 
would care for, in their quiet home, one or two 
persons, elderly or convalescent. Wide veran- 
das; beautiful pine grove; delightful and rest- 
‘ful surroundings. Box 404, Medfield, Mass, 


RE 
SCHOOLS 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL: Quick and _ reliable 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. Basher’s 
Shorthand Institute, Washington Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


ORGANS 


WANTED by the Unitarian Society of Ridge- 
wood, N.J., a second-hand small pipe-organ in 
good condition. Address DuWirr CLINTON, 10 
Wastena Terrace, Ridgewood, N.J. 


a 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


‘ America Needed. 


{Manchester Guardian] 


ae League of Nations, as at present 
constituted, has no moral prestige or even 
any credit. It is an absurdity to guaran- 
_ tee the state of facts created by the exist- 
ing treaties. If the United States, how- 
ever, as a condition of their entering the 
League, will demand the immediate ad- 
mission of all nations (including the van- 
quished) and the modification of articles 
5 and 10 of the Covenant of the League, 
which deprive it of all sincerity and of all 
prestige, the League of Nations will be 
able, better than any one else, to revise 
the gravest errors contained in the trea- 
ties. Revision could be achieved without 
violence and without destroying the exist- 
ing treaties. Revision is all the more 
necessary in that the victors themselves 
are now living in a state of perpetual un- 
certainty, humiliated by their own vio- 
lence. When France was attacked in 1914 
Great Britain at once brought her enor- 
mous power to her aid. Russia contributed 
her multitudes of men, and Italy, carried 
away by a wave of enthusiasm, did not 
delay in placing herself at the side of 
France; and, finally, America contributed 
the tremendous weight of her riches and 
her armies. Can France imagine that the 
same thing would happen in the future? 
Does she think that she can continue to 
dominate Germany by violence? Of what 
yalue are the fragile edifices of Poland 
and Roumania? Will disorganized and 
disunited Poland be able to prevent for 
any length of time that which is necessary 
and ineyitable—that Germany and Rus- 
sia should work together for the good of 
the whole of Europe, and that Germany 
. should carry into Russia the wonderful 
force of her workmen and of her technical 
experts? 


Tuning to the Sermon 
[New York Evening Post] 


Back in the days when there were lots 
of little gray sins in religion and not so 
many large, new, red ones, it used to 
be a terrific temptation, especially when 
the floor was cold, to say prayers in bed. 
We do not use the locution “your prayers 
in bed.” It would be dogmatic. 

And if one actually did get into bed 
—the feather bed—under the crazy quilt, 
before it occurred to him that he had 

ot bent the knee, why, then little less 
than hell fire could induce him to come 
forth again. But there was always hell 
fire at that period. 

Among the few statistics that are not 
available are those relating to the num- 
ber of native-born white Americans who 
formerly said their prayers al fresco but 
now say them in bed and the number of 
those who formerly said them in bed but 
do not say them at all. Im general it 
does seem, though, that children are less 
Titualistic than ever. The comfortable 
prayer has perhaps been abandoned by the 
deyil as a snare. He has a new tempta- 
tion to play with. The radio did it. 
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There is no place on earth, any more, 
where you may not hear a sermon. Sa- 
cred and profane locations are all the 
same to the wireless. It is not merely 
that you may go to church in bed. If the 
static does not interrupt, you may hear 
a sermon in the bathtub, in the kitchen, 
alas, at the billiard table! “You said 
your prayers under the covers—you know 
you did!” little sister used to whisper 
vehemently, hoping mother might over- 
hear. What does she say now? ‘“What’s 
the sense of pretending you went to church 
before you got up? You didn’t tune to 
any sermon!” 


Age of Outlines 


[Literary Review, New York Evening Post] 


Let us get a bundle of platitudes written 
down and out of the way and then ask 
again the question, Are we educated? 
Education does not mean information. It 
is not what you know, but what you can 
do with what you know, that makes edu- 
cation. Intelligence is not education; in- 
telligence uses education. Training, 
whether in the classics or in mining en- 
gineering, is only a part of education, not 
the thing itself. The educated man has 
learned to relate one field of knowledge 
to another; he has learned to interpret 
facts and subdue them to his own uses. 

These are not the principles upon which 
school and university education in the 
United States was organized during the 
youth of most*of us, and that is why we 
have to complete our semi-education by 
reading; that is one reason why the 
Americans are the hungriest and most 
undiscriminating readers among civilized 
nations; it helps to explain the Sunday 
newspaper, the attack on evolution, super- 
zesthetic poetry and freakish fiction, senti- 
mental novels written for practical people, 
the election of Mayor Hylan, the defeat 
of the League of Nations, and other things 
too numerous to specify. 
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Americans to Develop the New 
Turkey 
(Continued from page 4) 
indirectly, at Lausanne when the delegates 
of the various powers reconvene there. 
What they will be able to accomplish is, 
of course, problematical, in view of the 
carefully maintained silence of the State 
Department on the issues involved. But 
the possibilities of the situation may be 
inferred from the single detail of Mosul. 
At Lausanne, Lord Curzon declared that 
rather than surrender Mosul to Turkey, 
Great Britain stood prepared to go to 
war. At New York, Admiral Chester an- 
nounced that the Mosul rights have been 
granted to him and his American associ- 
ates by Turkey. And the delegate of the 
Angora Assembly added, with the utmost 
calm, “We have granted the development 
of the oil resources of Mosul to the Ameri- 


cans, and Mosul is ours to grant.” In the 
meanwhile the delegates are gathering 


for the second conference of Lausanne. 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 


Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B B. 2680. 
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Rome, during the long vacation. 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


MAY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 

during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 
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White Mountain. ( 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 
=. White Mountains to every part of the globe. 
recognized as the ‘World’s Standard” in refrigeration. 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


hiss REFRIGERATORS% 


“In Over A Million Homes’’ they are 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The mountain top 
of VISION 
is reached by way of 
the valley 
of lowly DUTY 
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WILL YOU HELP 
KEEP THIS DOOR OPEN ? 
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The CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


GEO. R. BLINN, Pres. ALLSTON BURR, Treas. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Grenerat SecrETARY 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October, For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
: Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 


Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. 


and sixty-five days each year this Young 
Men’sClubisopen. Send for printed story. 
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THE WATER AND THE AQUEDUCT 


AN increasing number of people, of the Unitarian fellowship, feel a 
personal responsibility for sustaining the work of the American 


Unitarian Association. 


It should be remembered that, in appealing annually for contributions, 


| the Association asks nothing for itself. Happily in the course of years 


the endowments have been built up until they pay all administrative 
expenses. The contributions of churches and individuals go undi- 
minished to the support of the work. 


~ FLOWING STREAMS 


The Association is like an aqueduct from the reservoirs of your 
generosity to the waiting fields that are to be watered that they may be 
made fruitful. This aqueduct carries the full stream to the thirsty land. 


No part of the water of your generosity is used for the machinery for 
pumping the stream. And you are assured of its transmission to the fields. 


PERSONAL LOYALTY 


When this message reaches you, the month of April will be nearly 
gone. Our books close the first of May. There is little time in which 
to act. We appeal now to individuals to send personal contri- 
butions to the treasury of the Association. 


We ask you to express your loyalty in a generous check; and that you 
make this a matter for your own conscience to act upon. Give so 
generously that your conscience will assure you that you have done your 


full duty to the cause. 


DO NOT DELAY 


Your workers have carried forward your work through the year, confi- 
dent that you will contribute the necessary funds to support the work. 
This last month of the financial year is a time of great anxiety. We are 
waiting for your answer to the appeal for funds. We have faith in your 
loyalty to our common cause. 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Contributions should be sent by church treasurers and by individuals to 


MR. HENRY M. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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| PLEASANTRIE 


|e 


“Can you play the piano, Bill?’ 
“T don’t know, I never tried.” 


Scout: 
Tenderfoot : 


A telephone-pole never hits an automo- 
bile except in self-defense—Toledo Blade. 


“Do you believe in higher education?” 
“No—it doesn’t pay. Look at college pro- 
fessors.”— 


Jwdge. 
He: “You didn’t know who I was at 
the game yesterday, did you?” She: “No, 
who were you?’—Purple Parrot. 


“Overcoats should be seen and not 
heard,” reminds one of this: “So that’s 
your new overcoat, eh? Isn’t it rather 
loud?” “It’s all right when I put on a 
muffler.” 


“The unpatriotic, shiftless methods of 
Congress make me sick.” ‘Write a letter 
to your representative and tell him so.” 
“T don’t know his name.”—Country Gentle- 
man. 


“He’s a bright, honest, modest young 
man,” said the proud father, “if I do say 
so myself.” “Modest?” said the candid 
friend. ‘What has he ever done to be 
modest about ?”—Youth’s Companion. 


“How long,’ inquired the young lady 
who was greatly interested in the young 
clergyman, “must a minister preach before 
he becomes a D.D.?” “Oh,” replied y. c., 
“about forty or forty-five minutes.” D. 


It is proposed to make gramophone 
records of speeches made by present-day 
statesmen for the benefit of coming gen- 
erations. It is just as well that posterity 
should know what we have had to put up 
with—Punech. 


“Have you any fresh vitamines?’ asked 
the young bride. “Yes, mum,” said the 
veracious dealer. “We've some that was 
caught on the coast yesterday.” “A 
pound, please.” She got shrimps.—Birm- 
-ingham Age-Herald, 


Oliver Herford was speaking over the 
*phone to Prof. Brander Matthews, who 
had just announced his intention to leave 
for Europe on the Celtie—which he pro- 
nounced “Keltic,” as befitted his academic 
status. “Oh, don’t say Keltic, Brander,” 
pleaded Herford. “If you do you'll have 
a hard sea all the way over.’—Argonaut. 


“A contemporary,” says Punch, “sup- 
ports the statement that Columbus did 
not discover America. Can it be that 
America was never discovered and the 
whole thing is a hoax?” To which the 
Louisville Cowrier-Journal replies: “The 
immigration authorities might be inclined 
to think so, judging by the number of 
people taken in by it.” 


Conversation between two old ladies: 
“Have you met that Miss Perkins yet?” 
“Yes, I was introduced to her yesterday.” 
“To what ehurch does she belong?” ‘“She’s 
a Universalist.” “A Universalist. And 
what is their belief?’ “They believe that 
all human souls will eventually, by the 
grace of God, be redeemed.” ‘What 
bigotry !’—Boston Transcript. 


The steamer was only a few feet from 
the quay. A man came running madly 
from the dock gates, shouting to the offi- 
cials to wait a moment. He flung his bag 
on the boat, took a desperate leap, and 
landed on the deck with a crash. “Good!” 
he gasped. “A few seconds later and I 
should have missed it.’ ‘Missed it!” ex- 
claimed the officer who helped him to his 
feet. “This boat is just coming in.” 
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TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


is the pension the income from the 
Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one 
aged ministers on our pension list. 


EVERY DOLLAR ABOVE THIS 
COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR 
You did this two years ago. Do it 


again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


e 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


A DEFLEXOGRAPH 


Stop Scratches and Surface Noises on 

YOUR PHONOGRAPH 
It fits on any Phonograph 
(or Victrola) using changeable 
needles. It filters sound oscil- 
lations, preventing any sounds 
not originally made on the 
record, 

$1.00 Postpaid 

) If not entirely satisfied after 
trying, return it and we 
cheerfully refund your money. 

Gold Plated $2.00, postpaid 
VANTONE CO., Dept. C.R., 110 W. 15th St, New York 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictatin, Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


120 BOYLSTON ST., 


A ) . 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ”° “iostox 

225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 

cuse; Birming ham: Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 

Portland; Borkeloee Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
ree 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 


for 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 


of any society in your church 
east of the Mississippi River. 


For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Mornin 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Charen 
school during the morning service. 
noon service, 12-12.30. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert thy 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
April 29, subject, “The Church Universal.” 
Service, itl A.M. Au are cordially welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.m., Church School. 
service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON hay 2 cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is * 
open daily from 9 to 5. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold HE. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School 9.30 a.M. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Rev. Howard N. Brown, 11 a.m. Open 
daily 9-4. : 
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